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PARISHIONERS AND LITURGY 


ee: liturgy, as was indicated in previous articles in THE CLERGY 
. REVIEW,’ is myscerious or sacramental, since it effects what it signifies 
.d bestows what it commemorates. Nor does it increase but lessen 
he splendour of the Mass and Sacraments to regard them as alone mys- 
erious, as if they were the boundary and not the focus of an entire proprium 
de Christo. ‘The briefest aspiration of the soul pulsates with all that is a 
sequence to the initial Mystery of the Word Incarnate. Thus understood, 
| ithe distinction between the liturgy and the Mystical Body is rather notional 
than real. Yet it is a true distinction of the reason, founded on reality, 
since we so often mean by the Mystical Body a fact that is true, and by the 
urgy the doing of that truth. Ovmmnipotentia supplex (the one word large 
ough to be descriptive of the liturgy) and the Corpus Mysticum are both 

valid terms for the one reality of our incorporation in Our Lord. 

A liturgical movement in a parish, therefore, is an increase of Christian 
life, a more extensive and profound indwelling or mansion in Our Lord. 
This, as is obvious, is achieved by the recitation of prayer, reception of the 
Sacraments, and celebration of Mass, whereby the life of Christ is manifested 

the people, both by their attendance in Church and the subsequent im- 
provement of their lives. 

Because of this, it is well to avoid creating among our parishioners the 
impression that they are unliturgical unless they can manipulate a Missal, 

_ sing Plain Chant, discuss design and decoration, and the like. The end of 
al) all things is the goodness of our people. Nor are we unaware how good 

some are who go through life equipped with little more than a Rosary and a 

Garden of the Soul. Is it not then desirable that the people should be as 

' iI intimate as is reasonably possible with the usages of liturgy? Of course 

ry it But it should be attempted with a true understanding of the art of 

liturgy, lest we drift into an artificial situation wherein the spiritual life of 
our people is submitted to a cumbersome ordeal of an academic kind. 

j Liturgical art is the one art which God and men combine to make, the 
©] one art to w ‘ch ha posto mano e cielo ¢ terra? From God is the mysterious 
+} Mature of t.. t.art, From us is the human setting of that art. What God 

| Joes is surpassingly worthy of the highest human reception by all that 
bi | ters, architecture, decoration, painting, music, and the rest can do. 

Liturgy, therefore, issues from divine and human commerce. The 
priest who remembers that, knowing what is due to God, will know alse 


1 Crercy Review, August, 1942, and 1943. 
2 Dante, Paradiso, XXV, 1-2. 
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how to observe a moderation, a quality of minority and due proportion, in 
advocating closer association of the people with the human contribution 
to this art. Yet, within this minor spirit, he should certainly advance that 
contribution. We know how, in the Mystical Body, our incorporation in 
Christ, so far from producing human quietism, enlarges to its limit the free 
and intelligent action of all those who abide in Him. To put it in a homely 
way, the most supernatural are also the most natural people in the world, for 
gtace is the sentinel and not the thief of nature. In the same way, the mys- 
terious action of God in the art of liturgy does not annul but elicit the high- 
est artistry of men. Once again, the action of grace does not avert or bind, 
but directs and liberates, what men do. Just as Revelation is removens 
probibens in human science, so grace is removens prohibens in human att. 

Bearing these few simple facts in mind, we can establish a sound prin- 
ciple: let our aim be to increase, with all harmonious proportion, the art of 
liturgy among our people. On the one hand, let us avoid any emphasis 
that would lessen the value of the mystery of the art of God; and, on the 
other hand, let us avoid any emphasis that would lessen the value of our 
human contribution. We can now exemplify these points. 

Suppose we would increase the use of the Missal among the people. 
It is an excellent thing to do. But let us remember that perhaps the great 
majority of our congregation is simply not versed enough in a bookish way 
to make much use of it; that following Mass from some “‘Prayers at Mass”’ 


or reciting the Rosary during Mass is, prescinding from the point of human | 
art, not a bad thing but, in itself, an exceedingly good thing to do. If we | 
advocate the use of the Missal to the extent of implying something “wrong” | 


in not using it, or of implying—even vaguely—that not using it is a handicap 
to holiness, we embarrass the spiritual life of our people, and thus far lessen 
the mystery of God’s art in their lives. Eventually, their static resistance 
to our effort will convince us that we have but intruded in an academic way 
on their devotions, and have wasted time and effort. 


Let us take another example. It is most desirable that there should not | 
. . fe 

be bad taste or decadence in our churches. Decadence is, one supposes, 
oblivion of purposes; as when an altar is made to resemble a low-pitched | 


and highly ornate’ shelf rather than a table, as you cam see in many a Pugi- 
nesque sanctuary. However, we are not concerned with decadence beyond 
saying that it is not the direct duty of the priest to be a pioneer in its reform, 
and that it is his direct duty not to be too much the pioneer. For instance, 


he is under no obligation to lead the way in recalling us to respect the grain [ 
and curvature of ivory, by displaying in his church a tusk but little altered | 
cince it left the elephant, and now called a group of the Holy Family, which | 
is to cost the parish fifty guineas. The monition of Polonius that one should | 


keep a little in the rear of one’s desire is so often very useful. The priest 
should avoid displaying anything in church that astonishes, and thereby 


-disturbs, the congregation. In the mysterious art of God, Our Lord] 
approaches us in the liturgy under slender sacramental veils of homeliness, } 
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in so that there is no place for mere astonishment. Whatever tends that way 
ion is alien to Him who has done all things well. 
hat Keeping to the Missal and the altar, let us now make a few remarks about 
in respect for the human contribution to the art of liturgy. It is stressing the 
ree obvious to say that the people are greatly deprived if they are not given that 
ely knowledge of the Missal they might have. Such knowledge can readily be 
for given by the priest to the entire congregation when his conception of the 
'ys- liturgy is large, when his own deep and tranquil wish is the increase of 
gh- Christ among them; when, knowing that by living sacramentally they are 
nd, already rich in liturgy, he knows also that they entitled, by Our Lord’s great 
vens love for them, to a more conscious union with the /ex orandi; both in the 

excellent sequence of its yearly cycle, and in the aspiration of its heart. 
rin- All this the priest can do by these two means. First, as each Feast, as 
tof } each event we might say, arrives, his words to them can be this: the fact 
asis which this Feast commemorates and the grace which it contains. Here are 
the two benefits which the priest who adopts this practice will discover. First, 


out f a rich sequence, spacious and leisured like the processes of nature, in all his 
catechizing, and an eager economy instead of a barren search for subject 
ple. matter all the live-long year. An eager economy, for he will not attempt, 
reat | in the short time available in the pulpit, more than one aspect of the grace 
= which many a Feast, especially such Everests as Christmas, the Epiphany, 
s’” | Corpus Christi,and so forth, contains. Each time he will have so much more 
man | than he can say. So much the better if he stays years and years in one 
f we | place. 
ng” | The second benefit which he will find, and this is the heart of the matter, 


owes 


icap § is a spiritual formation of his flock of the profoundest kind, covering as it 
ssen § does the whole economy of God, and arising as it does from prayer. The 
ance | word prayer must be understood here in its simple magnitude. In the body 
way § of Christ, in the omnipotentia supplex, prayer is mystery and mystery is prayer. 
An ancient word for the Canon of the Mass (from the Sursum corda to the 
i not | great doxology before the Pater Noster) is simply prex. Somehow that word 
oses, | prayer seems at once so much warmer and bigger than does Canon, and 
ched | reveals the whole action of the Spirit of Our Lord, wherein are Sacrifice 
Pugi- | and Sacrament, as well as all the minor and descending meanings which we 
yond | give the word. Certainly, the understanding that is from the Holy Ghost, 
form, } the hold of Faith, is uniquely strong in those who have been instructed, 
ance, | with words which young and old can take alike, in the true simplicity of 
grain} liturgy. Ever after, their piety is too doctrinal and their doctrine too devout 
tered} to be misled by the altruisms and the ideologies wherein the maxims of the 
which | world clothe themselves. In the expression Jegem credendi statuit lex orandi, 
hould |} the verb statuit has a secondary meaning of the deepest kind. 
priest The second means by which the people can be associated with the mind 
ereby | of the Missal is this: in order that they may be instructed in the way we have 
Lord} described it is well that the priest should have the habit of giving them this 
liness,) or that prayer from the Missal, this or that phrase or portion of a prayer, 
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this or that scriptural citation in its Missal, its seasonable, its festal context. 
We are not speaking of deliberate habit but rather of that indeliberate love 
that makes one want to share good things with others. Just a little at a 
time: the sort of little a man says when he considers and is moved; when he 
repeats, not often perhaps, but just because the value seems too rich for but 
a single saying. The priest’s love of the words of the Missal will make him 
wish to give them to the people. Conversely, the prospect of his preaching 
will make him love his Mass still more. 

In this way, the whole congregation truly and profitably joins in the 
human contribution to the art of liturgy, and-the priest keeps to the prin- 
ciple that he is not a professor but a pastor. God knows what lonely futility 
would arise if the pastor grew learned rather than liturgical when speaking 
of the Missal to the flock. There is not much point in speaking to them 
of the Missal; it is enough and better just to speak the Missal. If one has 
people in one’s parish whose erudition makes it easy and desirable to know 
much more about the Missal, that can be privately attended to at any time. 

In speaking of the altar, one can remember that the Church aedificatur 
ut civitas,and upon a hillat that. It is visible and gives access to all. There 
should, therefore, be nothing in a Catholic church that gives offence; least 
of all in England where we make so many converts, and wish to make so 
many more, from all classes of the community, All will readily agree with 
this, but the writer would repeat what he has said elsewhere, that only the 


experienced realize the vast importance of the point. The impression can | 


so easily be given that Catholicism and vulgarity somehow go together. 


No doubt, one’s safeguard is in understanding what is meant by art. | 


Art means making things as they should be made; recta ratio factibilium. 
When a thing is made as it should be, be it a saucepan or a Sistine ceiling, it 
pleases, in its own due measure, the eye of the beholder. Thus beauty, or 
the id quod visum placet, is an automatic consequence of art. Beauty, as 
Eric Gill has it, looks after herself. To aim consciously or preciously at 
beauty is to court disaster. The result of doing so is inevitably to make 
things badly, which is inartistic, and to load the ill-made thing with decora- 
tion—with “‘fancy-like”’—and that is decadence. As distinct from art, good 
taste is art or making in relation to environment. Environment is a very 
comprehensive word. The eye that prefers a mawkish maiden on a choco- 
late-box to the Mona Lisa shows bad taste, since it falls short of the standard 
which our civilized inheritance provides, an inheritance in which we live and 
by which we are surrounded. 

In making an altar then (to keep to the one example we have chosen), 
the first thing is to make-it as it should be made, and the second is to benefit 
by what is handed.down in sacred art in doing so. We do not have to work 
all this out for ourselves. We have but to follow sound direction and 
tradition. What we have to make is a table, for an altar is a table. Sinct 
it is a table of sacrifice, it must have the dignity that befits its purpose. 


Suppose then, guided by rubrics and tradition, we have a table of suitable} 
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material, covered with linens as it should be and—though variety is not 
denied us—dignified with a dossal or rear-curtain, with riddells or side- 
curtains, with antependium and aurifrigium, all of suitable material; and 
suppose further that we have a tabernacle standing on and fixed to the 
altar and veiled all over, six candles and a crucifix; we then have an altar that 
is well made, in good taste, and automatically beautiful. Incidentally, we 
have an altar entirely according to the rubrics of the Church. If, on the 
contrary, we have something like an enlarged mantelpiece, we start off with 
an inartistic or an ill-made table. If we emphasize this error, perhaps with 
a showy and expensive reredos, we have decadence as well. The whole 
effect will then be like one of those block calendars stuck to a large and 
garish picture. All further elaborations of flowers (so suitable for various 
occasions) and ornaments, do but increase the emphasis of error, calling 
still more attention to an original oblivion of purpose. 

Though we confine ourselves to the altar, the same simple principles of 
art and taste can be applied to everything in church. Naturally, one can 
but make the best use of what one has. What should be always possible, 
even if one has a poor fabric and little to go upon, is to make our church 
inoffensive. Avoiding undue severity of change, we can often, with epis- 
copal sanction, make suitable alterations. It is surprising how often an 
ill-made altar can, with professional and usually inexpensive advice, be re- 
modelled. With the deplorable destruction of church property by enemy 
action we have, none the less, an opportunity of starting from sound prin- 
ciples when we rebuild. Be it noted too that the priest who is humble and 
willing to learn, perhaps from laymen whose profession is church decora- 
tion, is doing a good spiritual work as well, increasing the esteem in which 
the priesthood is held by cultured people. There is always some hiatus 
between him and such people, not if he does not know, but if he is opinion- 
ated and erroneous. In this, after all, as in difficult casus conscientiae, there is 
much virtue to the principle that where he is not bound to know, seiat 
saltem dubitare. Asa priest, his first desire will be not to astonish the people. 
But there is all the difference between blind obedience to Bloomsbury and 
gradually leading his people to that appreciation which ultimately pleases 
all and gives offence to none. It is part of the priest’s educated behaviour 
that he controls because he pleases every kind of mind. 

However, these examples have kept us long, and must not distract as 
from the primacy of the spiritual. Nor should we ever be disturbed by the 
pseudo-artist who does but pretend to know through vanity, and who is 
affectedly fastidious about that setting where, when the priest pronounces 
the words of consecration, Our Divine Lord does not refuse to come. _Lit- 
urgy is our people and Our Lord, the suppliant omnipotence whereby He 
and they are one. Knowing that gently and profoundly, the priest who 
understands the art of liturgy will, with due proportion and much suavity, 
increase Our Lord in them; providing as best he can a human contribution, 

whereof his own way of saying Mass and his demeanour in the church are 
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easily the chief part, and sharing with them, in a living and a simple way, the 
treasury of thought whereby the Church addresses and aspires to God. 


Joun P. Murpuy. 


THE ROOTS OF NATIONALISM 


Te we consult a dictionary we shall find actus nascendi given as the first 
meaning of natio; later ones are genus and origo. In the principal dictionary 
of the English language a nation is described as an “‘extensive aggregate of 
-persons, so closely associated with each other by common descent, language 
or history as to form a distinct race of people usually organized as a separate 
political state and occupying a definite territory”. To this definition is 
added: ‘‘In early examples the racial idea is usually stronger than the 
political; in recent use the notion of political unity and independence is 
more prominent.” 

Only among men are there “‘nations’’, though there are “‘races”” among 
the lower animals; for the idea of nationality implies a degree of self- 
consciousness, such as is found in man alone. Nationality in its developed 
form does not connote any similarity in physical appearance among those 
who share it; race, on the other hand, does so, in spite of the modern abuse 
of applying this term to unrelated peoples, who happen to speak languages 
belonging to the same family. In what does a “‘nation’’ differ from a 
“‘people”? We are not here concerned merely with a question of size, as we’ 
are in drawing a distinction between a “‘people”’ and a “‘tribe’’. The terms 
“‘people’’ and “‘nation’”’ are not, however, interchangeable. Few would 
question the propriety of speaking of “‘the English and Welsh peoples’’, but 
many would demur to the expression, “‘the English and Welsh nations”. It 
is not that the word “‘nation’’ of necessity implies political independence, 
though it usually does so; but rather, that it implies a greater and more 
developed degree of self-consciousness. This self-consciousness may be 
brought about by a common language and literature, by common historical 
memories; by alien oppression, by devotion to a dynasty or a religion. 
Propaganda may hasten its development; though it cannot create it where 
the necessary material does not exist. Thus Dollfuss failed to create an 
Austrian nationalism because the requisite elements were lacking. There 
was a Pan-German sentiment and also a tradition of loyalty to the Imperial 
dynasty; but there was no Austrian patriotism as such. 

Unlike race, nationalism has not been a permanent factor in human 
history. In antiquity there were tribes, municipalities, kingdoms and 
empires; but there were no nations. There were, says Renan, in his Sorbonne 
conference Qu’est-ce qu’une nation? no Egyptian or Chinese citizens, no 
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Assyrian patriots. Italy, Spain and Gaul, he continues, were before their 
absorption into the Roman Empire aggregates of tribes often forming 
leagues, but without centralized institutions or dynasties. Even in. the 
Middle Ages there existed only embryonic nations. Students of politics 
have sometimes devoted their attention to an analysis of the phenomenon 
of nationalism. ‘‘A portion of mankind may be said to constitute a national- 
ity,” says J. S. Mill, “‘if they are united among themselves by common 
sympathies, which do not exist between themselves and any others—which 
make them co-operate with each other more willingly than with other 
people, desire to be under the same government and desire that it should be 
governed by themselves, or by a portion of themselves exclusively.”’? 
These common sympathies are more often than not bred of experiences 
which are the reverse of pleasant. ‘‘Oppression, intolerable economic dis- 
order, governmental failure, senseless wars, senseless ambitions, and the 
misery that was their baleful fruit quickened the instinct of Nationality,” 
says Lord Morley. ‘‘First it inflamed visionaries,”’ he goes on, ‘‘then it grew 
potent with the multitudes, who thought the foreigner.the author of their 
wretchedness. Thus Nationality went through all the stages. From 
instinct it became idea; from idea abstract principle, then fervid preposses- 
sion; ending where it is today, in dogma, whether accepted or evaded.’”? 
But important as may be the part played by oppression, real or imaginary, in 
creating it, nationalism could not have come into being without the bond of 
language. Language, indeed, is not an absolutely necessary ingredient of 
nationalism, as the instance of Switzerland,* a nation which has no language 
of its own, shows. Neither again is there an American language, though 
there has come into being an American nationalism. But the nationalism of 
Switzerland and the nationalism of America could not have sprung up unless 
there had been other forms of nationalism, intimately connected with 
language, to inspire them. 

About a thousand years after the Christian era the different families of 
European languages, Romance, Celtic, Teutonic and Slavonic, had come to 
occupy approximately the geographical positions they do today, though each 
subsequent century has seen certain displacements. The range of Celtic 
speech has contracted; Cornish and Manx are no longer spoken. In the 
eastern part of Central Europe, German has encroached on the Slavonic and 
Baltic groups of languages. In Germany east of the Elbe a few small 
“islands” are all that survive of the former predominance of Slavonic speech 
in this area. On the other hand in the Rhone valley, where the linguistic 
frontier is just above Sierre, German has, within living memory, receded 





1 Representative Government, 1861, p. 294. 

® Notes on Politics and History, 1913, p. 72. 

3 Had the Swiss Confederation comprised only two linguistic elements, the French and 
the German, it is doubtful whether it would have survived. What has helped to stabilize 
it is the presence of the third—Italian—brought about by the historical accident which led 
to a fragment of the old Duchy of Milan becoming one of the Swiss cantons. 
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before the advance of French. This is probably to be explained by the fact 
that this part of Switzerland has more direct connexion with Lausanne and 
Geneva than with the German-speaking centres of Basel, Zurich and Berne. 
But, broadly speaking, the linguistic geography of Europe is what it was at | 
the close of the Dark Ages. 

The languages of Europe are the raw material out of which nationalism 
has grown; had the whole continent been of one speech we can hardly con- 
ceive of the development even of its rudimentary forms. It may be doubted 
whether there is any case in which nationalism has survived the total dis- 
appearance of a language. Those who have aimed at eradicating it have, | 
when practicable, sought to do so by imposing an alien tongue. Joseph II | 
tried by imposing German in Bohemia and Hungary to kill the national 
sentiment in those countries. He achieved some temporary success; at the 
beginning of the last century it was thought almost a miracle if a well-dressed 
person was heard speaking Czech in the Graben in Prague. The Feudal 
System, like the Church, retarded the growth of nationalism; for in days | 
when a great lord might be, at the same time, a vassal of the King of England 
and the King of France, the modern conception of loyalty to country was | 
unknown. But despite the influence of these factors, national consciousness | 
was gaining ground before the close of the Middle Ages. When, by the 
Treaty of Brétigny, in 1360 portions of Western and South-Western France 
were handed over to England many of the people doubted the right of the 
French king to cede these territories. The citizens of Cahors wept at the 
prospect of being transferred to English sovereignty, and so strong were the | 
manifestations of feeling that the provisions of the treaty had to be modified. | 
If the Hundred Years War served to kindle the torch of patriotism in France, 
it provoked a like sentiment in England, which found expression in a 
revival of the native tongue. 

In 1362 proceedings in the Law Courts were ordered to be conducted in 
English, and in the following year Edward III opened Parliament with a 
speech in the vernacular. The further development of nationalism in Europe | 
might have been arrested, if the western nations had continued to be exposed | 
to a common peril from either the Saracens or the Mongols. But by the 
fourteenth century Arab domination had been reduced to within the limits of 
the Kingdom of Granada, and the Mongol power was in dissolution. The 
Reformation was both a product of nascent nationalism and also served as a 
stimulus to it. Though Protestantism was of German origin, it failed to 
become a national religion in that country; for one-half of the peoples of 
German speech remained Catholic. The religious revolt proved actually a | 
means of hindering German unity, and this explains, at least partially, the | 
attempts made in contemporary Germany to find national religions in the 
**“German Christianity’’ of Rosenberg and the ““German Faith” movement 
of Hauer and Reventlow. In England, Protestantism was an importation 
from abroad, and its association with the developing national consciousness [ 
only gradual. At the accession of Elizabeth the greater part of the nation | 
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would probably have been content to see a national Church with the Mass 
in English, but without the doctrines and practices characteristic of the 
continental reformers. But within a century the Pope had passed from 
being a not very popular foreign ruler into being looked on as a national 
enemy and English nationalism was crystallizing around anti-Catholic sen- 
timent. The Church of England never, however, became a national Church 
in the sense in which the Eastern Orthodox Church became one in Russia 
and in the Balkan States, though in the reign of Anne it came within 
measurable distance of becoming such. Dislike of Popery, dissent and 
Judaism summed up in the phrase ‘“‘no conventicle, no mass-house, no 
synagogue, high church for ever”’ expressed the religious sentiments of the 
mass of the people two centuries ago, but the governing-class both in the 
eighteenth and in the nineteenth centuries was more actuated by dislike of 
Popery than of the other two. 

English nationalism is still closely identified with Protestant sentiment, 
if not with positive Protestant belief, though the same association has not 
been characteristic of British Imperialism. The rather self-conscious nation- 
alism characteristic of English Catholics in no way belies the statement that 
the national sentiment in this country is closely identified with anti-Catholic 
prejudice. For the latent dread of being branded as deficient in patriotism 
only serves to evoke more ebullient manifestations of it in the Catholic 
minority. While in England the influence of Nonconformity was strong 
enough to prevent Anglicanism, as distinct from mere Protestantism, from 
becoming a national religion, Scottish nationalism was preserved by its 
Church whose organization was jealously guarded when Scotland parted 
with her Parliament. In Wales the Methodist secession from the Established 
Church became a kind of symbol of resistance to Anglicization. In Ireland 
this process was rendered incomplete by the strong attachment of the great 
bulk of the population to the Catholic faith. 

The Reformation did not, for the most part, however, lead to an approxi+ 
mation between Catholicism and nationalism in those countries which 
remained Catholic. France has never really possessed a “‘national”’ religion, 
though Catholicism has sometimes been used as an instrument of French 
colonial policy in Asia and Africa. It looked at one time as though a 
Gallican Church independent of Rome might have come to occupy in 
France a position analogous to that of the Church of England in this country; 
but such a possibility was eliminated by the Revolution. Nor again did the 
“principles of 1789”, though representing the spiritual side of French 
nationalism, in the epoch of the Revolutionary wars, ever gain so complete 
an ascendency over the people as to become a substitute for a national 
religion. But they did permeate France sufficiently to prevent Catholicism 
from taking on that character. Of late years we have seen an attempt, 
largely unconscious, though perhaps not altogether so, to unite all French- 
men on the basis of patriotism with a deified France, as a substitute for a 
personal God. The Mohammedan invasion of Spain’ naturally made 
Vol. xxiv. L* 
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Catholicism a national religion for that part of the population which still 
adhered to it. What has been anti-Catholic in Spain has been, generally 
speaking, anti-national also. Only in very recent times has Catholicism been [ 
identified with the national sentiment in Italy. Unlike Spain and unlike the 
Balkan Peninsula, that country was not subjected to Mohammedan domina- 
tion, and thus profession of Christianity never became a badge of resistance 
to the foreigner. Neither did Catholicism do so either; for the Spaniards and 
the Austrians who dominated Italy between the sixteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were of the same faith as the Italians themselves. During the 
nineteenth century the Church was even represented as the enemy of Italian | 
freedom on account of the use made by the Popes of foreign troops to uphold | 
the Temporal Power. The reaction against this attitude set in after the French |} 
separation laws forty years ago, when the possibility occurred to the minds 
of some Italian statesmen that Italy might one day replace France as a 
protector of Catholic missions, and an attempt (discouraged by the Holy 
See) was made by some Italian Catholics to treat the war with Turkey in 
191i as a crusade. 

In the Hapsburg dominions the Government sought by the Concordat | 
of 1855 to use the Church as an instrument for binding together the hetero- | 
geneous elements contained within the Empire, just as the Orthodox Church | 
served from the point of view of the Tsarist bureaucracy as a cement for the 
Russian Imperial system. Not dissimilar results followed in both cases. 
Opposition to the governments found expression in opposition to the forms 
of religion they favoured. For the Czech nationalists of Bohemia the Hussite | 
tradition became a spiritual focus of resistance to Vienna; for Polish patriots | 
profession of Catholicism (though perhaps not always practice of it) became 
the symbol of the spirit of resistance to St. Petersburg. In South-Eastern 
Europe religion and nationalism became interwoven in a curious way. The 
words ‘“Turk”’ and “‘Greek’’ were synonymous with Mohammedanism and 
Orthodoxy, though many Muslims were not Turks and many Orthodox 
Christians were not Greeks. But the Orthodox Eastern Church served to 
keep alive the national spirit of the Serbs and Bulgarians, as well as of the 
Greeks, during the period of Ottoman rule and the Turkish population of the | 
Balkan Peninsula! was saved from absorption into the Christian majority 
by profession of Islam. 

Thus everywhere in Europe we see national consciousness closely 
identified with adherence to a religion or with resistance to one. Difference 
of religion will not, however, by itself bring about a strong nationalist | 
movement, where no grave sense of political or economic injustice exists. 
Without such a sense, Ireland would have been satisfied by some small | 
measure of local autonomy aad would still be represented at Westminster. 
Despite the religious unity of Spain there have been Catalan, Basque and 
even Galician separatist movements aiming at some measure of independence 


——w 


1 There was no Turkish nation outside of Asia Minor. 
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of Castile. Religious homogeneity may tone down the asperities created by 
national feeling, but cannot extinguish it; while difference of religion accen- 
tuates national antagonisms by causing many, who would most likely other- 
wise be indifferent, among the people, which considers itself oppressed, to 
cling to the religious organization which has become the symbol of resistance 
to the real or supposed oppressor.! Each of the three cataclysms which 
separate us from the mediaeval world, the Reformation, the French Revolu- 
tion, and the war of 1914-18, has served to accentuate European nationalism. 
The Continent is now passing through a fourth crisis, at least equal in 
magnitude to the first and second and greater than the third. Will it, too, 
lead to a still further intensification of nationalism or will it inaugurate the 
beginning of a reaction against it? In five years it will be possible to supply 
a definite answer to this question. 


Humrurey J. T. JOHNSON. 


HELPS TO THE USE OF THE BREVIARY 
(XII) Time AFTER PENTECOST 
(f) November, the last month of the Liturgical Year. 


IHE Feast of All Saints—This feast is one of those mediaeval institu- 

tions which have been gaining in popularity ever since they were 
first introduced into the Calendar. It began with the dedication by 
Boniface IV on 13 May, 609 (or 610), of the Roman Pantheon—the shrine 
of All Gods—as a Church of the true God in honour of Our Lady and All 
the Martyrs.2 Between the years 731-41 Gregory III erected an oratory 
in St. Peter’s and dedicated it to all the Saints, including Confessors ‘‘and 
all the just and perfect”. Finally Gregory IV (827-844) changed the feast 
from 13 May to 1 November, with the dedication to all Saints, known and 
unknown. It was observed throughout the Carolingian Empire as early 
as 835. 


1Napoleon said to his surgeon, O’Meara, that if England had not persecuted Irish 
jae the greatest number of them would have become Protestants. (Napoleon in 
ile, ii. 211.) 
_ In the recent reform of the Benedictine Calendar this feast has been partially restored 
in honour of “‘All the Saints whose relics are enshrined in our Monasteries”. 
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We would select the lessons of the Second Nocturn—on the feast day 
itself and on the 3rd and sth day within the Octave—as the special feature 
of the Office of All Saints. They were written by our own St. Bede the 
Venerable during the transition period when the feast of All Martyrs was | 
being extended to embrace All Saints. That is the reason why St. Bede 
insists on including also those “‘flowers produced in time of peace”? (pax 
habet flores suos). He is obviously thinking of his favourite Saints, Martin } 
of Tours, Benedict of Nursia, Gregory the Great, Augustine and his Com- [ 
panions in the Apostolate of the English, Cuthbert of Lindisfarne, and, of | 
course, of the founder of his own abbey, Benedict Biscop. Here is an | 
excerpt from his sermon: 


O vere beata mater Ecclesia, quam 
sic honor divinae dignationis illuminat, 
quam vincentium gloriosus Martyrum 
sanguis exornat, quam inviolatae con- 
fessionis candida induit virginitas! Flori- 
bus ejus nec rosae nec lilia desunt. Cer- 
tent nunc, carissimi, singuli, ut ad 
utrosque honores amplissimam accipiant 


Truly blest art thou, O Mother Church | 
whom the honour of divine favour illu- 
mines, whom the glorious blood of 
victorious Martyrs adorns, whom the 
white robes of virginity clothe with an | 
unshaken confession! Neither roses nor | 
lilies are wanting to thy garlands. Let | 
each now, dearly beloved, strive to 


dignitatem, coronas vel de virginitate 
candidas vel de passione purpureas. In 
coelestibus castris pax et acies habent 
flores suos, quibus milites Christi 
coronantur,. 


achieve the highest dignity of one or the | 
other of these honours, either the white | 
crowns of virginity or the red crowns | 
of martyrdom. In the heavenly army 
both peace and war have their own gat- 
lands with which the soldiers of Christ 
are crowned. 


All Souls ‘Day.—In 998 St.Odilo, Abbot of Cluny, issued his celebrated | 
and timely Statutum pro Defunctis, in which he ordered that in all the Cluniac 
houses the Office of the Dead should be recited and Mass said for all the 
deceased monks of the Congregation. Eventually this custom was exten- 
ded to the whole Church and the suffrages applied to all the faithful departed. 
In 1912 Pius X directed that all the liturgical celebrations of 2 November 
should be devoted to the relief of the souls detained in Purgatory. To 
the ancient Office of the Dead, consisting of First Vespers, Matins and | 
Lauds exclusively, Compline and the Minor Hours were therefore added; | 
also there was a change in the lessons at Matins. Thus the present liturgical 
Office for the Dead recited on 2 November came into being. 

It may greatly help those who recite this Office to pay particular atten- 
tion to the Psalms, since all of them have been chosen as the most suitable 
for this Commemoration, either because they contain some reference to | 
the expiation of sin, to the suffering of Purgatory and to the desire of | 
heaven of the souls detained therein, or because they are prayers of inter- 
cession for us to repeat on their behalf. 

We list here the Psalms in question, pointing out how each illustrates 
one or other of the points just mentioned: 


At Vespers: 
Psalm 114. Dilexi quoniam exandiet Dominus. This is a psalm full of | 
sentiments which the Holy Souls are certainly making their own: I love 
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God because He hath heard my voice. The sorrows of death have com- 
passed me. O Lord, deliver my soul; turn, O my soul, into thy rest. I 
will please the Lord in the land of the living. 

Psalm 119. Ad Dominum cum tribularer clamavi. ‘The prayer of an 
exile far from the joys of his beloved country: Woe is me, that my sojourning 
is prolonged! 

‘(Psalm 120. Levavi oculos meos in montes. Amid the tortures of the clean- 
sing fire, there shines the certainty of God’s future reward: I have lifted 
up my eyes to the mountains of the heavenly Sion, whence help shall come 
to me. 

Psalm 129. De profundis. ‘The assurance of God’s reward increases with 
every moment: My soul hath relied on His word. Because with the Lord 
there is mercy . . . there is plentiful redemption. He shall cleanse my 
soul from all my sins. 


At Compline: 

Psalm 122. Ad ¢e levavi oculos meos. A prayer made in the terrible 
affliction of expiation: As the eyes of servants are on the hands of their 
masters . . . so are our eyes unto the Lord our God, until He have mercy 
onus. Have mercy on us, O Lord, have mercy! 

Psalm 141. Voce mea ad Dominum clamavi. How poignantly the Holy 
Souls must repeat the verses of this psalm: They have hidden a snare for 
me. I cried to Thee: Thou art my portion in the land of the living! Attend 
to me: I am brought very low. Bring my soul out of prison. The just 
wait for me until Thou reward me! 

Psalm 142. Domine, exaudi orationem meam. Enter not into judgement 
with thy servant: for in thy sight no man shall be justified. My enemy 
hath made me ¢o dwell in darkness... . Deliver me! Teach me to do 
thy will. Thy good spirit shall lead me into the right land... . 


At Matins: 
Psalm 5. Verba mea auribus percipe Domine. The wicked shall not 
dwell near Thee: nor shall the unjust abide before thy eyes. . . . But 


as for me in the multitude of thy mercy I will come into thy house. .. . 

Psalm 6. Domine ne in furore tuo arguas me. Turn to me, O Lord... 
for there is no one in death that is mindful of Thee; and who shall confess 
to Thee in hell? . . . But Thou, O Lord, how long? . . . Usquequo? 

Psalm 7. Domine Deus meus in Te speravi. God is a just judge, strong 
and patient. . . . I will give glory to the Lord according to His justice. 

Psalm 22. Dominus regit me. How literally true, as repeated by the Holy 
Souls, are these words: Thy rod and thy staff, they have comforted me .. . 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord unto length of days. 

Psalm 24. .Ad te Domine levavi animam meam. On Thee I have waited 
all the day long. Remember, O Lord, thy bowels of compassion. The 
sins of my youth and my ignorance do not remember. 

Psalm 26. - Dominus illuminatio mea. One thing I have asked of the 
Lord, this will I seek after: that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all 
the days of my life. . . . Thy face, O Lord, will I seek. I trust to see the 
good things of the Lord in the land of the living. 
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Psalm 39. Expectans expectavi Dominum. ‘These opening words suffice 
to explain the agonies of expectation of the poor Souls in Purgatory: 
Expectans expectavi. ... 

Psalm 40. Beatus qui intelligit. I said: O Lord, be merciful unto me: 
heal my soul, for I have sinned against Thee. 

Psalm 41. Quemadmodum desiderat. As the heart panteth after the foun- 
tains of waters, my soul panteth after Thee, O God. . . . When shall I 
come and appear before the face of the Lord? My tears are my bread day 
and night. . . . But, hope in God, O my soul! 


At Lauds: 

Psalm 50. Maiserere mei, Deus. Have mercy on me, O God... for I 
know my iniquity and my sin is always before me. . . . To my hearing 
Thou shalt give joy and gladness. ... A contrite heart Thou wilt not 
despise. ... 

Psalm 64. Te decet hymnus Deus in Sion. All flesh shall come to Thee. 
Blessed is he Thou hast chosen: he shall dwell in thy courts! 

Psalm 62. Deus, Deus meus. For Thee my soul thirsts; for Thee my flesh, 
O how many ways! 


Psalm 150. Laudate Dominum in Sanctis ejus. Let every spirit praise 
the Lord! 


At Prime: 
Psalm 87. Domine Deus salutis meae. My life hath drawn nigh. to hell, 


I am counted among them that go down to the pit: I am become a man 
without help. They have laid me in the lower pit: in the dark places and 
in the shadow of death. 

Psalm 27. Ad te Domine clamabo. Draw me not away together with the 
wicked. ... The Lord is my helper and my protector ... with my 
will I will praise to Him. 

Psalm 31. Beati quorum remissae sunt iniquitates. 1 have acknowledged 
my sin to Thee and my injustice I have not concealed... . Mercy shall 
compass him that hopes in the Lord. 


At Terce: 
Psalm 37 (divided into two Requiem aeternam). Domine ne in furore. Thy 
hand hath been strong upon me... my iniquities are gone over my 

head; and as a heavy burden have become heavy upon me. 

Psalm 55. Miserere mei Deus, quoniam conculcavit me homo. This psalm 
is a prayer of a person removed from God’s sanctuary. It ends with the 
words: Thou hast delivered my soul from death, my feet from falling, that 
I may please in the sight of God, in the light of the living. 


At Sext: ; 
Psalm 69. Deus in adjutorium meum intende. 1 am needy and poor: O 
God, help me. Thou art my helper and my deliverer: O Lord, make no 
delay! 
Psalm 84. Benedixisti Domine terram tuam. \ will hear what the Lord 
God will speak to me; for He will speak peace unto his people. 
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Psalm 85. Inclina Domine aurem tuam. ‘Thou hast d_livercd my soul 
out of the lower hell. Thou, O Lord, art a God of compassicn! 


At None: 

Psalm 101 (divided into three Requiem aeternam). Domine, exaudi oratio- 
nem meam. From heaven hath the Lord looked down . . . that He m‘ght 
hear the groans of them that are in fetters . . .. that they may declare the 
name of the Lord in Sion and His praise in Jerusalem. 

At the end of each psalm, after having heard in spirit the prxyers, the 
groaning, the lamentations intermingled with words of longing and of 
hope of those Holy Souls detained in Purgatory, the Liturgy puis cn our 
lips the verse: Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord; and m-y et: rn +1 l'ght 
shine upon them! 

The Office of the Dead ends with None. There are no second Vi spers. 
As a novice when asked why this was so answered the present writcr: 
“Please, Father, by this time the Holy Souls are already in heaven.” Fiat, 
fiat! 


Dedication of the Roman Basilicas —With the month of November come 
the Feasts of the Dedication of the three Roman Basilicas, St. Saviour at the 
Lateran (9 November), St. Peter at the Vatican and St. Paul outside the 
Walls, on the Ostian Way (both together on 18 November). The foun- 
dation of all three dates back to the times of Pope St. Silvester I and the 
Emperor Constantine the Great. The latter indeed was in each case the 
munificent benefactor who made the foundation possible. There is no 
need to recall here the glories of the three Basilicas: Each boasts mag- 
nificent titles, and those who have visited Rome may recall the inscriptions, 
written above the entrance doors of each. At the Lateran, over the portico 


of the fagade: 


DOGMATE PAPALI DATVR AC SIMVL IMPERIALIT, 
QVOD SIM CVNCTARVM MATER ECCLESIARVM? 


and over the side entrance by the Baptistery: 
CAPVT ET MATER OMNIVM ECCLESIARVMS®, 


The first two lines of the inscription round the apse in the old Basilica 
of St. Peter run thus: 


SVMMA PETRI SEDES EST HAEC SACRA PRINCIPIS AEDES 
MATER CVNCTARVM DECOR ET DECVS ECCLESIARVM.*‘ 


1 The inscriptions are given in full by Cardinal Schuster in the Sacramentary, 9 and 
18 November. 

* Translation: “‘It is decreed by both the Papal and Imperial authorities that I am the 
Mother of all the Churches.” The inscription has four more lines. 

* Translation: The Head and Mother of all the Churches. 

‘Translation: This is the throne of Peter and the temple consecrated to the Prince 
of the Apostles: the mother, the ornament, the glory of all the Churches. 
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In the ancient Basilica of St. Paul: 


HIC POSITVS COELI TRANSCENDIT CVLMINA PAVLVS 
CVI DEBET TOTVS QVOD CHRISTO CREDIDIT ORBIS.! 


The actual day of the Dedication of the Lateran Basilica remains un- f 
known, as also the reason why the Liturgy came to fix it on 9 November, 
It was probably on account of the mild weather usually prevalent in Rome 
at that time of the year and because that precise week, 8-15 November, is 
free from major festivals. 18 November was actually the date of the Dedica- 
tion of the present Vatican Basilica by Pope Urban VIII in 1626. The 
last Dedication of St. Paul on the Ostian Way took place on 10 December, 
1854; but it was decided to join the celebration of its anniversary to that 
of the Vatican Basilica in accordance with the liturgical rule that Peter and 
Paul be always commemorated together. 

The liturgical commemoration of the three great Roman Basilicas brings 
to mind the part they played in the development of the Roman liturgy, and 
especially of the Breviary, during the period of formation of the Divine 
Office. As is well known, at that time, roughly from 550 to 950, the duty [| 
of reciting the Canonical Hours in choir at the Lateran and at the Vatican } 
devolved in each case upon a group of some four or five Benedictine com- 
munities, whose monasteries were to be found in the neighbourhood, and 
who took their turn day and night in performing there the ““Work of God”. 
Pilgrims from the North, chiefly from Gaul, considered it their duty to 
assist at that sacred task. This led to an interchange of liturgical customs 
between monks and pilgrims under the supervising authority of the Roman | 
See. The Benedictines, moreover, influenced the Roman Breviary by 
introducing into it much of their own Benedictine cursus. Eventually | 
these various liturgical influences crystallized in the Breviary as we have it } 
today, speaking, of course, of its general character. For this reason, among 
many others, these sacred Basilicas command the grateful veneration of all 
priests. At St. Paul the Benedictines have remained the Cubicularii of the 
Basilica to the present time. 

Most fittingly the Feast of the Dedication of the Lateran Basilica was 
raised by Pope Pius X to the rite of a double of the second class. The 
Office is that of the Common of the Dedication of Churches, excepting | 
the historical lessons of the Second Nocturn. Note the subtle change which 
has been introduced into the Second lesson of the Second Nocturn. In the 
ancient Breviaries we read, referring to Constantine the Great, “‘eo Joco 
quo ipse, baptizatus a sancto Silvestro, a lepra mundatus est . . 2”; in the modern 
editions this last phrase reads: “ah infidelitatis lepra mundatus est.” One 
hopes that further variants of this sort will find their way into the historical } 
lessons of the Breviary. : 

Let us conclude this note by quoting the dystich which Alcuin wrote on | 
the Pauline Basilica: 


SERVA PAVLE TVI VENERANDI SACRARIA TEMPLI 
NE LATRO DEPOPVLANS VASTET OVILE TVVM.? 


1 Translation: Paul who is buried here is raised above the heavens. The whole world 
is indebted to him for its faith in Christ. 

® Translation: Watch over thy sacred temple, O Paul, lest thieves enter to trample [ 
down thy fold. 
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The Hymns of the Common of the Dedication of a Church—it is really one 
hymn cut into two to serve, the first for Vespers and Matins, the second 
for Lauds. It was composed, according to Professor Gaselee,! between 
A.D. 500 and 700, and in its original form it.is a hymn of surpassing beauty, 
fresh in its inspiration and daring in its metaphors. But the hymn was 
recast in the seventeenth century and thereby lost much of its rugged but 
appealing beauty. However, it still remains ome of the most remarkable 
in the Roman Breviary, and we certainly could not pass it over in silence. 


The Hymn reads thus: 
At Vespers and Matins: 


Coelestis urbs Jerusalem, 
Beata pacis visio, 

Quae celsa de viventibus 
Saxis ad astra tolleris; 

Sponsaeque ritu cingeris 
Mille Angelorum millibus. 


O sorte nupta prospera, 
Dotata Patris gloria, 

Respersa Sponsi gratia, 
Regina formossisima, 

Christo jugata Principi 
Coeli corusca civitas. 


Hic margaritis emicant 
Patentque cunctis ostia: 

Virtute namque praevia 
Mortalis illuc ducitur 

Amore Christi percitus 
Tormenta quisquis sustinet. 


Scalpi salubris ictibus 
Et tunsione plurima 
Fabri polita malleo 
Hanc saxa molem construunt 
Aptisque juncta nexibus 
Locantur in fastigio. 


At Lauds: 


Alto ex Olympi vertice 
Summi Parentis Filius 

Ceu monte desectus lapis 
Terras in imas decidens 

Domus supernae et infimae 
Utrumque junxit angulum. 


Sed illa sedes coelitum 
Semper resultat laudibus, 
Deumque Trinum et Unicum 

Jugi canore praedicat: 
Illi canentes jungimur 
Almae Sionis aemuli. 


Haec templa, Rex coelestium, 
Imple benigno lumine: 
Huc, O rogatus adveni, 


' The Oxford Book of Mediaeval Latin Verse, p. 36. 


Jerusalem, heavenly city, 
blessed vision of peace, 
built of living stones 
att lifted aloft to the stars 
and like a bride encircled 
by countless thousands of Angels. 


O fortunate bride dowered 
with the Father’s own glory, 

robed with the grace of the Bridegroom, 
thou, all-beauteous Queen, 

united to Christ, thy Prince, 
O resplendent city of heaven! 


Thy gates glitter with pearls 
and stand wide open to all: 

and now all who practise virtue 
are drawn thither— 

all who impelled by Christ’s love 
know how to endure torments. 


Polished by repeated blows 
of the beneficent chisel 
of the master’s mallet, 
and by countless strokes, 
the stones raise up this building 
and, aptly knit together, reach to the very 
top. 


From the highest heaven 
came the highest Father’s Son 

like the stone riven from the mountain 
rolling down to the lowest plain, 

and He joined together the two corners 
of the earthly and heavenly house. 


That abode indeed of the Blessed 
ever resounds with hymns 

and praises God, One and Three, 
with everlasting melody: 

we, rivals of that Holy Sion, 
join with them in song. 


This temple, O King of heaven, 
fill with thy kindly light: 
hither come Thou, when invoked, 
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Plebisque vota suscipe, and receive thy people’s prayers: 
Et corda nostra jugiter fill our hearts for ever 
Perfunde coeli gratia. with heavenly grace. 


Hic impetrent fidelium é May here the prayers and the 
Voces precesque supplicum supplications of the faithful 

Domus beatae munera, obtain the reward of heaven: 
Partisque donis gaudeant: may they enjoy the gifts obtained 

Donec soluti corpore till, free from the body, they come 
Sedes beatas impleant. to rest in their heavenly home. * 


Some writers assign the last two stanzas to a later period: they were 
added, they say, to enable this hymn to be used in the Office of the Dedica- 
tion. It is easy, even for a casual reader of this hymn, to trace the biblical 
texts which have inspired many of its lines: 


Coelestis urbs Jerusalem. Ps. xlvii, 3: “With the joy of the whole world is Mount Sion 
founded . . . the city of the great King”; Ps. Ixxxvi, 2: ““Glorious things are said of thee, 
O city of God”; Ps. cxxi, 2: “Jerusalem, which is built as a city”; Tob. xiii, 11: “‘Jeru- 
salem, city of God.” 

‘ Quae celsa de viventibus saxis. 1 Pet. ii, 5: “Be you also as living stones built up, a spiritual 
use.” 

Sponsaeque ritu cingeris, and below, Christo jugata Principi, Coeli corusca civitas. Apoc. 
xxi, 2: “I saw the holy city the new Jerusalem coming down out of heaven from God, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.” 

Mille Angelorum millibus. Heb. xii, 22: “But you are come to Mount Sion and to the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the company of many thousands 
of Angels.” 

Hic margaritis emicant. Apoc. xxi, 21 sqq.: “And the twelve gates are twelve pearls, 
one to each: and every several gate was of one several pearl.” 

Tormenta quisquis sustinet. Acts xiv, 21: “Through many tribulations we must enter 
into the kingdom of God.” 

Ceu monte desectus lapis. Dan. ii, 34-5: ‘“‘A stone was cut out of the mountain without 
hands . . . and became a great mountain and filled the whole earth.” 

Utrumque junxit angulum. Eph. ii, 20: “‘Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner- 
stone.” 1 Pet. ii, 6: ‘Behold I lay in Sion a chief corner-stone, elect, precious.” 

Semper resultat laudibus. Apoc. xix, 6: ““And I heard as it were the voice of a great 
multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of great thunders, saying: 
Alleluia. For the Lord our God the Almighty hath reigned. Let us be glad and rejoice 
and give glory to Him.” 

O rogatus adveni. See the whole of Solomon’s prayer (2 Paral. vii, 1-15), read 
in the first Nocturn lessons of the Office of the Dedication. 


Indeed, the hymn echoes the Bible in every line; so true it is that our 
thoughts never lose in freshness or originality when they are grafted on 
the Word of God. 

The early Fathers are very partial to this simile of the Church, or rather 
the faithful, as the living stones of God’s temple. St. Ignatius of Antioch 
writes to the Ephesians : 


You are as stones of the Temple of the Father, made walt for the building of God 
our Father, carried up to the heights by the engine of Jesus Christ, that is, the cross, 
and using as a rope the Holy Spirit. 


Unfortunately we have no space to quote an apposite passage from 
The Shepherd of Hermas: we must confine ourselves to the recommendation 
that the whole of the third vision—the vision of the building of the tower 
—be read in this connexion. 


1 Ep. ad. Eph. ix, 1 
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Ipsa ergo modo civitas aedificatur. 
Praeciduntur de montibus lapides per 
manus praedicantium veritatem, con- 
quadrantur ut intrent in structuram 
sempiternam. Adhuc multi lapides in 
manibus artificis sunt: non cadant de 
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We end by citing St. Augustine :4 


So this city is now being built. Stones 
are being hewn from the mountains by 
the hands of the preachers of truth, and 
being cut square, that they may be fitted 
into an everlasting structure. Many 
stones are still in the hands of the work- 





manibus artificum ut possint aedificari in 
structuram templi. Est ergo ista Jeru- 
salem quae aedificatur ut civitas: funda- 
mentum ipsius Christus. 


man: nor must they leave his hands if 
they are to be built into the fabric of the 
temple. This, then, is that Jerusalem 
which is being built as a city. Her 
foundation is Christ. 


Deus in adjutorium meum intende—This last ‘“‘Help’’ ought perhaps to 
have been the first, since it deals with the words which now form the 
opening of each Canonical Hour. It seems to have been St. Benedict who 
introduced this verse into the Liturgy as a preparatory invocation of God’s 
help in the performance of the Work of God.? St. Gregory the Great 
adopted it fox the Roman cursus, and thencefoward it has been the custom, 
after the silent recitation of the Our Father, Hail Mary and, when the 
rubrics demand it, the Credo, to intone the Deus in adjutorium, accom- 
panied by the sign of the Cross, in a loud voice, the choir facing the Altar. 
Few moments of the Liturgy are more impressive than this rendering by a 
full choir tono solemni of this very appropriate exordium to the noblest 
of all tasks. 

In appointing that this verse should introduce the celebration of the 
Divine Office, St. Benedict must have been inspired by the monastic tra- 
dition very strong in his time, which made much of the Deus in adjutorium. 
In his second conference on prayer, Cassian quotes Abbot Isaac at length 
on the Deus in adjutorium. It may help some readers to have before them 
the following extracts from this discourse :* 


The object then which you should have continually before you to keep yourselves 
in the presence and in the remembrance of God, is this verse, which is repeated in several 
of the psalms: Incline unto my aid, O God; O Lord, make haste to help me! It is not without 
grave reason that this nosegay of piety has been culled from holy Scripture, for it fittingly 
points out all the affections and dispositions of which the soul is susceptible; and it is 
admirably suited for every state, and for the emergency of every temptation to which 
we are exposed in this life. In these words we recognize an invitation to appeal to God 
in all dangers. They embody the humility of a humble confession; they excite the vigi- 
lance of a prudent caution, of a holy and constant fear; they awaken within us the con- 
sciousness of our own frailty, and at the same time inspire us with the hope of being 
heard, and a confidence in the goodness of God, who is ever enveloping us, as it were, 
with His invisible protection. For he who unceasingly invokes this Almighty Deliverer 
bears testimony that He is always present. In fine, we behold in this admirable verse of 
Holy Scripture, the fire of Divine Love, the timely apprehension of the snares with which 
we are surrounded, a fear of those invisible enemies who besiege us day and night, and 
from whose powers we cannot escape without the aid of the heavenly Protector whom we 


invoke. ; 
Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 


1 2nd lesson, 2nd Noct., 2nd day within the Oct. of the Dedication. See also 1st 
lesson, 2nd Noct., 3rd day within Oct. 
2 Rule, ch. 9, 17, 18. 
3 Conf. X, ch. 9, How to Pray Without Ceasing. 


THE CLERGY REVIEW 


SERMON NOTES 
SOME ASPECTS OF PRAYER 


I. THe RatsiInGc oF MIND AND HEART. 


A. THE MAIN DIRECTION 

The main direction of a Christian’s thought must be towards Heaven, 
towards God. ‘‘Our conversation is in Heaven.”” This direction is given us 
so definitely before the Canon of the Mass. Swrsum Corda—out hearts are 
lifted upwards. 


This is brought out in many collects: 


e.g. on Ascension Day we pray that, as we believe that Christ has ascended 
into Heaven, our minds may always dwell among heavenly things; 
OR, on the fourth Sunday after Easter, when we ask for the grace ‘‘to 
love what Thou hast commanded, and yearn for what Thou hast prom- 
ised, that amid all the instability of earthly things our minds may there 
be fixed where true joys are.” 


God expects from rational creatures a rational service, a service in which 
man’s highest natural gift is employed. This gift is MIND. We are meant 
to use our mind in God’s service—to use our mind concerning God—to 


think of God and of our lives in connexion with God. This, surely, is 
Prayer—in the widest possible sense. Prayer is consequently the turning 
of the mind towards God. We pray when we are conscious of God, when 
we think about God, when we reflect upon activities, problems, trials, 
linking them up with God. 


B. PRAYER—A DUTY 


(1) Our first duty as creatures is to acknowledge our Creator. We give 
glory to God, as does the whole of creation, by being what we are, by 
reflecting in our natural being the image and likeness of Him who made us. 

We serve God by keeping His commandments, by behaving towards our 
neighbour in the Christian spirit of justice, tolerance and charity. The test 
of our genuine service and love of God may be discovered in the quality of 
our conduct towards others. 

But there remains one important relation, a direct relation. We serve 
and love God, we fulfil our duty towards God by turning consciously to 
Him, by filling our minds with thoughts of Him. ‘This is the prayer of 
creatures. 

(2) Man is, by nature, a “‘social animal’’; he is born to live with others. 
Nowadays man’s social responsibilities are a constant theme, driven into 
us in Press and radio. The special mark of man’s social nature is his power 
of speech. He can speak because he has a mind; and through speech he is 
able to enter into mental communication with others, to exchange thoughts 
through words. Men can associate with one another because they have 
minds and language, whereas animals herd together through instinct. 
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But man is also, by nature, a “‘religious animal”. He comes from God; 
has within him the image and likeness of God; has finally the destiny of 
eternal joy and happiness with God. Deriving from God, dependent on 
God, he turns naturally towards God as the source of his being, as the 
Person to whom he is responsible, as the Power on which he remains 
dependent. 

It is a matter of faith that man can arrive at the certainty of God’s exist- 
ence by the use of his natural reason; he can also attain to some knowledge 
of what God is like, however simple and primitive that knowledge may be, 
and however overlaid with false and crude fancies. In a world that has 
come to base so much of its religion on feeling and what it terms ‘religious 
experience”, we Catholics are almost the only rasionalists left. We insist 
that man can arrive through reason at knowledge of God; in our eyes faith 
enlarges and transcends the sphere of reason, it does not deny or abolish it; 
rather does it suppose and lean on it. 

Man has therefore the natural power and urge to turn towards God. 
And the sign of this—the mark of man’s religious nature—is his capacity 
for Prayer, in its simplest sense. This prayer is an expression of a natural 
turning of creature towards Creator. 

(3) Very well. The first quality of this prayer should be that of Acknow/- 
edgment, of Recognition, of God as Creator and Lord. ‘‘Know ye that the 
Lord is God’’—the psalmist gives us the theme. Our prayer ought to 
begin as a proclamation of God’s Importance, Splendour and Majesty. 
This is what is often termed the prayer of Praise. We pray to acknowledge 
what God is; to fill our minds with wonder and reverence before God; 
and to let these convictions express themselves in praise and glorification. 

This is a note too frequently absent from private prayer. Yet, it is the 
first theme of the official prayer of the Church. The liturgy is full of praise. 
The Gloria in the Mass is one splendid example. It is a series of variations 
on the angelic theme, sounded on the first Christmas night. The various 
Office psalms, that commence with Landate and Benedicite, elaborate it more 
richly. The canticle of Sunday Lauds calls on God’s creatures—natural 
powers, the glories of earth and sea and sky, and the priests and people of 
Israel, to join in one mighty paean of praise and exultation. 

Blended with this note of praise is the further note of Thankfulness and 
Gratitude. For it is difficult to keep apart for long the Goodness of God in 
Himself and that same Goodness communicating itself so lavishly. Once 
we start to praise God, we find that we are praising Him for what He has 
made, then for what He has done, finally for what He has done for us. Yet 
this Thanksgiving prayer is no selfish prayer. The selfish man is never 
gtateful; were he to experience a genuine feeling of gratitude, it would be 
all up with his selfishness. 

PRAISE and GRATITUDE—prayer to God for what He is and for 
what He has done and given: that is the creature’s first prayer. 


C. NOTES OF THIS PRAYER 

(1) Wonder. St. Bernard says that the beginning of true contemplation 
consists in admiratio Divinae Majestatis, in the wondet at the Majesty of God. 
A person who never experiences a sense of wonder —at natural beauty or 
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moral beauty of conduct—is surely shallow and superficial, or possibly just 
too self-centred. A person who is not impressed by this same feeling of 
wonder about the Greatness and Goodness of God is again shallow or 
earthbound. He may be one of those many, of whom St. Paul is speaking, 
who “‘mind earthly things’, who never think of anything else. If our 
mental direction is upwards, Godwards, then wonder comes quickly. 
And wonder, remember, brings with it joy and delight. A glimpse of 
beauty, a recognition of virtue and sacrifice—it does us good; it cheers and 
encourages us. So too the thought of God’s Greatness that arouses our 
martvelling wonder. It is a spiritual tonic. We do not of course think of 
God in order to have this tonic effect on ourselves through wonder. That 
would be to reverse the order of things. But the tonic effect is there—as a 
by-product. 

(2) Reverence. The familiarity that should be encouraged in prayer 
must not rule out a proper reverence. Reverence before God—this runs 
through all the Church’s liturgy. Every time a priest commences a portion 
of the Office with the Deus in adjutorium meum intende, Domine ad adjuvandum 
me festina, he is stressing his own relation to God, and is penetrated with a 
true spirit of reverence. He is drawn into the rhythm of the Church, 
praying unceasingly and in a fully reverent spirit. In his poem ‘‘A Corym- 
bus for Autumn’’, Francis Thompson envisages the motions of the world 
as a continuous and rhythmic prayer of reverence rising to the throne of 
God. In fact, the world is thought of as a thurible swung before Heaven 
from which there soars upwards the prayer of God’s faithful. 


What is this feel of incense everywhere? 

Clings it round folds of the blanch-amiced clouds, 
Upwafted by the solemn thurifer, 

The mighty spirit unknown, 
That swingeth the slow earth before the seanind Throne? 


(3) God-directed. This kind of prayer goes straight to God. It is 
God-centred. It takes us away from ourselves and from our personal 
problems. It is like opening a window in a stuffy room. We look out on 
to a wider landscape. We escape from the smaller round. It is a real 
raising of mind and heart aloft. 


II. Out oF THE DEPTHs. 


A, A NEW RELATIONSHIP 


But there is another relationship, in which we stand to God. A dark, 
sinister relationship. We are sinners. We have offended God. We have 
become objects of God’s wrath. 

The sinner turns to God, again with a prayer of Acknowledgement. ‘This 
time, it is acknowledgement ‘of sin and guilt. Domine, peccavi. It is the dis- 
position of the Prodigal Son, after his bitter experiences. ‘“‘I will arise and 
go to my father, and say to him: Father, I have sinned against Heaven and 
before thee.”’ Here, grace has played its part. Like a sharp gust or like a 
gentle breeze, it has been acting on the soul. The soul is touched; the soul 
reacts and corresponds. A prayer of acknowledgement arises from a sincere 
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conviction of guilt. Domine, peccavi: and this becomes shortly Domine, 
miserere. 


B. A PRAYER OF HUMILITY 


(1) All prayer must be humble. The Pharisee is condemned because of 
the self-complacency in his prayer. It was not prayer to God; it was self- 
advertisement. The publican’s attitude is approved, at least as the proper 
way to begin. Humility is truth. It brings with it—if you prefer, it 
consists in—a sense of proportion, of the “‘proportion” (using the word 
loosely) between God and ourselves. Noverim Te, noverim me—this simple 
prayer of St. Augustine contains the essence of humility. ‘‘May I become 
ever more conscious of my true position before God.” 

The prayer of praise and gratitude emphasizes at once the Greatness and 
the Goodness of God. Thoughts of God’s Greatness make me more 
conscious of my own insignificance. What am I, when I compare myself 
with God? But the thought of God’s Goodness makes me aware of my 
significance, not of course in my natural powers or position, but on account 
of the favours and privileges God has showered upon me. God takes an 
interest in me; God has raised me up through Christ—to a new level of 
life and intimacy with Himself; God has ordained for me a destiny out of all 
proportion with my natural being. 

The prayer of acknowledgement of guilt should, in the first place, 
deepen my feeling of my insignificance before God’s Greatness. Not only 
am I small and puny in comparison with God; but through sin I have made 
myself still more unlovely and worthless. In the second place, it ought to 
sharpen my sense of ingratitude, remembering the Divine Goodness and 
the bounty God has shown in my regard. Together, these convictions 
must make me feel how far I am from God—far from Him in the natural dis- 
proportion of reality, and far from Him because of the revolt of sin. The 
gulf has been widened. Iam plunged deeper into the abyss. De Profundis 
—out of the deeps of sin and shame and guilt—that is the new emergence of 
prayer. ‘ 

(2) This sense of sin can be most salutary. It needs emphasis today 
when the glib modern prophets are ready to explain sin away as the conse- 
quence of the sub-conscious or of heredity or of environment. Never was 
sin so frighteningly blatant as today. 

Important to reflect upon personal sin, to bring home the personal charac- 
ter of the prayer, Domine, peccavi. But important also to meditate on the 
general problem of sin. Mortal sin is the one evil that can frustrate our 
lives and make it impossible for us to attain to that destiny for which God 
created every human soul. It is the one evil that can destroy the soul’s 
most precious possession, its life of sanctifying grace. Other things may 
be termed “‘evil”’, e.g. suffering, distress, failure, but all of them can be 
turned to good. Men have become heroes and saints through adversity. 
Sin remains the one and only thing that can bring complete disaster. 


C. A PRAYER OF SORROW 


(1) From conviction of guilt this prayer of acknowledgement proceeds 
to sorrow. Sorrow is regret for what we have done or left undone— 
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because of God. Sorrow must have its reference to God. That reference 
may vary. We call it Asrition when the reference is to the consequences of 
sin for the soul, e.g. punishment or loss; it is Contrition, in the proper sense, 
when we think more directly of God, when the motive is one of shame for 
ingratitude or of return to the Love of God. 

(2) Our sorrow need not be fe.t, in the emotional sense. What is essen- 
tial is the turning of the mind towards God, conscious of sin, and regretting 
it. It is the raising of a mind and heart to God—a suppliant, shame- 
conscious, guilt-affected mind. But care must be taken that our sorrow does 
not become a conventional expression of regret, with perhaps scarcely more 
meaning than the “I’m so sorry”’ of social life. Formalism is always a 
danger for prayer. Nowhere would it have so desiccating an effect on 
spiritual life as here, were our acts of sorrow to be emptied of true sincerity 
and conviction. 

(3) Sins are forgiven in the sacrament of Penance once and for all. 
But we ought to come back continually—not to thinking about past sins but 
to our sorrow for them. People are often troubled with thought of past 
sin. If they have confessed them genuinely and made reparation for their 
consequences, then this thought is not of much value; it may be harmful 
and disturbing. What is always salutary is an act of renewed sorrow. 
This is healthy, cleansing and comforting. When the thought of past sins 
recurs, let it be a spur to this renewed contrition. Thus you will have turned 
the thought to good. 


D. CONSEQUENCES 


(t) Sorrow remains superficial unless it includes a firm resolve to fight 
against sin—against sin in general and against the particular kinds of sin 
that have assailed and overcome us in the past. The test of sorrow is not 
necessarily success in our resolutions. But it is in the measure of serious 
intention which we have. The penitent has committed himself to the effort 
to deal with dangerous tendencies in his character and with occasions of 
sin in persons, places and circumstances. He has pledged himself to a 
certain amount of self care and discipline, and to prudence in his relations 
with others. 

But this purpose of amendment needs to be kept vigorous through 
prayer. We should pray for strength, for endurance, for perseverance. 
The Domine, peccavi which had issued in the Domine, miserere, has to go fur- 
ther; it must become Domine, adjuva infirmitatem meam. 

(2) Sorrow is incomplete unless it contains the desire of reparation. In 
the concrete, this means first of all the restitution of gocds ill-gotten, the 
restoration of a good name that has been defamed. But there is a more 
general sense of reparation which we should all have. We have sinned; 
we have been accorded forgiveness. We can show that our sorrow is 
genuine and abiding if we endeavour continually to offer up prayers and acts 
of reparation. This is proving our contrition. Hence, the great value of 
this aspect of devotion to the Passion and the Sacred Heart. 


Joun Murray, S.J. 
(To be continued) 
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sen- Ff N the last instalment of these notes mention was made of a metaphysical 
ting ff ome Finite and Infinite, by Austin Farrer,! which in the framework of the 
me- — question of the existence of God examines anew the foundations of Meta- 
loes physics. This work, because of its originality and the lasting effect which 
1ore fF it is likely to have on the consideration of these fundamental matters, 
ys a deserves more attention than it was then possible to give it. It has a special 
on interest for Thomists not only on account of its subject matter, which 
rity is and always has been their chief concern, but more especially from its 
partial acceptance of and partial divergence from their point of view. 
all, One aspect of this agreement and disagreement is mentioned by the 
but author in his Preface where he says: ‘““We are intervening in the unhappy 
past debate between the Thomists and the modern theologians. The Thomists 
heir possess the true principles for the solution of the problems of rational 
nful theology and, above all, the problem of analogical argument and analogical 
‘ow. predication. But by their rigid Aristotelianism and their insistence on the 
sins possibility of inescapable demonstration they make themselves vile in 
med modern eyes.” 
This question of certitude runs right through the book, and a remark 
on it may not therefore be out of place. 
; What is this “‘inescapable demonstration” of which the author writes? 
ight | It cannot be physical or mathematical demonstration since modern eyes 
sin regard these with favour, and those who produce them are by no means 
Hot thought vile. Obviously metaphysical demonstration is intended, and it 
ious seems not unlikely that modern eyes, that is post-Kantian eyes, regard 
fort such demonstration with an astigmatism produced by their partial or total 
of disbelief in the possibility of Metaphysics. It is the post-Kantian atmos- 
to a phere which is to blame for this, and it affects everyone, even those who do 
nae not at all accept Kant’s point of view. There is for all of us, because of 
the prevailing intellectual climate, “‘the glimmer of twilight, never glad 
ugh | confident morning again”. The only people who can at all escape from 
nee. this hesitation and uncertainty are Catholic Christians in the realm of 
fur- revealed truth, where they stand not on reason but on revelation; though 
even here they may find the mists of doubt stealing round their feet. Never- 
In theless they can and do say “‘les paiens ont tort’’; and they are apt to carry 
the over this clear-eyed assurance of faith into purely rational conclusions. 
spine This is legitimate enough so long as it is not pretended that such con- 
ned; clusions are arrived at on solely rational grounds; for a man’s philosophy 
w is is an expression of his deepest convictions, and a Christian necessarily 
acts views all problems with Christian eyes. In themselves, however, the 
e of conclusions of Metaphysics cannot have this clear-cut certainty, since they 
are all analogical, and not, like those of Mathematics, for example, univocal. 
Their certainty is, in reality, firmer though not so well-defined, since they 
. | rest on a broader and deeper foundation. Moreover, we ought not to 





By Austin Farrer. (Dacre Press. 20s. net.) 





1 Finite and Infinite. 
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overlook the fact that according to St. Thomas there is a moral element 
in the discovery of truth: it is not a mere mechanical application of the 
reason, but the personal use of a reason regenerated and controlled by a 
good will. So if we speak of “inescapable demonstration” we have to 
recognize that it is rather quoad se than quoad nos that it is so. 

To return from this apparent digression to give some account, 
necessarily a very incomplete one, of Mr. Farrer’s book; perhaps its greatest 
general interest for Thomists is that it is an attempt to arrive at know- 
ledge of the existence of Infinite Being from a consideration of finite being, 
thus following the classic plan for the arguments for God’s existence, a 
plan long abandoned outside Scholastic circles. In order to do this Mr. 
Farrer, as we have already seen, recognizes that a doctrine of analogy is 
essential::and this explicit recognition is a witness to the influence of the 
Thomist revival. 

In the first part of the work we have an analysis of rational theology, 
showing its possibility, discussing its terms, finite-infinite, and the relation 
between them, and the means of passing from one to the other. In this 
section the whole question of analogy is bound to be examined, but it 
must be confessed that a certain disappointment and even irritation will be 
experienced by those who are accustomed to Scholastic methods, owing 
to the vagueness and inconclusiveness of the discussion. Here, for example, 
is the author’s ex professo ‘definition of analogy”’: ‘‘Analogy is a relation 
between objects, capable of being classed as a species of likeness.’’ He 
is clear about one thing: that “all analogical syllogisms have quaternio f 
terminorum and are invalid”; which, if it is to be taken at its face value, | 
would seem to knock the bottom out of all his analogical arguments. 

It is here, as it seems to me, that the weakness of this book is to be 
found, for I am left with the impression that either Mr. Farrer’s infinite is 
not, properly speaking, infinite being at all, or if it is, that his doctrine of 
analogy is too weak to raise us up to it. We seem to be left with an infinite 
which has no true eminence over the fihite. I say this with considerable 
diffidence as this work is one into which much hard digging would have 
to be put in order to assimilate it, and in a few months one can do little 
more than scratch at its surface. This is especially true of the central section 
of the book, which is by far the largest part of it, and institutes an enquiry 
into the nature of substance, derived from a minute and searching investiga- 
tion into the nature of the self. The necessity for this arises from Mr. 
Farrer’s view that “‘the self is the only substance which can be described 
in any pftoper sense and this must be our excuse for dwelling at such length 
upon it; for it is the foundation-stone of all metaphysical knowledge, and | 
the quarry from which materials of all further metaphysical thinking are 
drawn”. 

I quote this statement, typical of many to be found throughout this 
arge book, to give an indication of its quality, and as showing that we 
have here a philosopher whose views cannot hurriedly be accepted or 
rejected, but are deserving of prolonged consideration. 

In his final section Mr. Farrer returns to the theme of God’s existence 
and puts forward the arguments—or more truly a single consideration— 
which lead him to affirm it. This consideration is an analysis of the relation 
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essence-existence, based on the consideration of the self as a substance and 
as active. It is instructive to a Thomist to see how different is the handling 
of this argument from that which it would receive in the schools. I quote 
one form of it: ‘““Essence and existence are found together in substances 
without proper unity; that is to say that (a) neither belongs to the other 
as constituent to essence or property to form, and () there is no form 
which embraces both as constituents, or from which both follow as proper- 
ties; for while there may be said to be a form proper to substantial being 
which demands both existence and essence, both activity and a determinate 
mode of activity, this form fails to determine what mode or essence, and 
so fails to determine the composition of essence and existence in the par- 
ticular substance. All modes or essences are substitutible for one another 
without removing existence as existence. Therefore every particular 
union of the two is the work of a being in whom existence finds its own 
full possibility and so its own essence; that is, all finites are creatures of the 
infinite.” 

It may, perhaps, be worth remarking that while Mr. Farrer does not 
think Providence is excluded from his God, he is also sure that it cannot 
be established by rational theology. 

While Mr. Farrer is definitely friendly to Thomism, it would not be 
possible to class him, without considerable reserve, as a neo-Thomist, 
though his impressive work can rightly be reckoned as an effect of the 
great development and expansion of Thomism in recent years. 

The other volumes with which we are to deal in these notes are all 
professedly in the Scholastic tradition; though only one is distinctively of 
the school of St. Thomas. This is a little book by Mr. J. K. Heydon on 
freewill,1 occasioned by Sir James Jeans’ book, Physics and Philosophy, in 
which the problem of freewill was approached, though no final answer 
was arrived at. Mr. Heydon’s aim is to show that the traditional analysis 
of the human mind gives the key for the solution of this question, and is 
in accord with the tendencies of recent physical science. To do this he takes 
us on a somewhat lengthy tour of preliminary questions, discussing the 
relations of physics and philosophy, the Scholastic doctrine of matter and 
form, the nature of life and of the human soul. This conspectus of natural 
philosophy gives him the grounds for a statement of the possibility of 
freedom owing to the unlimited scope of man’s mind which is only necessi- 
tated and determined by complete truth and goodness, and so in itself is 
undetermined by finite and partial objects. 

While Mr. Heydon brings out well the underlying principles on which 
St. Thomas founds his doctrine of /iberum arbitrium, he is not so happy in 
making clear all its implications, and especially the limits of freedom. 
The little book is meant to appeal to the non-professional reader, and is 
written in a “‘popular”’ style. This does not excuse the too frequent slighting 
references to all the great philosophers of the past save those who are in 
the strict Aristotelian and Thomistic tradition, to say nothing of the con- 
tempt he seems to have for Sir James Jeans himself. On what may be 
thought a point of detail the author is surely mistaken when he suggests 








_ | Freewill and Scieme. By J. K. Heydon. (Baldwin. Tunbridge Wells. No price 
given.) 
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that physical science in its analysis of matter has arrived at materia prima, 
Such an idea seems to show a radical misconception of the roles of experi- f 
mental physics and philosophy. 

Another small book recently published is also connected with modern f 
developments in scientific research. Fr. Witcutt! gives us an attractive and [ 
most readable sketch of the principal schools of Psycho-analysis, particularly f 
of the theories of Jung. He is a strong adyocate of the ideas of Jung as f 
contrasted with those of Freud and Adler, and is of opinion that they 
may be absorbed in part by Catholic philosophy. Whatever may be thought 
of this thesis there is no doubt that we have here a useful little summary of 
the ideas of these three leading exponents of psycho-analytical theory. } 
From a philosophical point of view the difficulty of accepting Jung’s 
theory is connected with his notion of the Unconscious, which he regards 
as a second source of ideas in addition to sense impressions. He writes: 
“In addition to personally unconscious contents, there exist other contents 
which do not originate in personal acquisitions but in the inherited possi- 
bility of psychic functioning in general, viz. in the inherited brain-structure, 
These are the mythological associations—those motives and images which 
can spring anew in every age and clime, without historical tradition or 
migration. I term these contents the collective unconscious.”” The author | 
thinks this conception renders the archetypal ideas of Plato, the innate 
ideas of Descartes, and the single infellectus agens of Averroes ‘‘intelligible | 
and legitimate’’ to the Thomist by transforming them into inherited symbols | 
of the brain. Doubtless things are not quite so simple as this, but we are 
reminded of Leibniz’s “‘nihil est in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in sensu | 
—nisi intellectus ipse”’. : 

In the chapter on ‘‘Dream and Myth” there is a suggestive obiter dictum \ 
with reference to the rejection by Protestantism of images, which, in the 
author’s view, “opened the way to the destructive influence of the uncon- 
scious. . . . The rejection of images—I mean actual statues and pictures— 
dealt a worse blow even than the rejection of dogmas, for the common 
man, like the ancient, thinks in pictures.” 

An acute comment on the question of the “‘tabula rasa”’ is to be found [| 
in Mr. E. I. Watkin’s new book.? He says: ‘‘St. Thomas’s doctrine of the 
intellectus agens, if I understand it rightly, mitigates his acceptance of | 
sensation as the sole foundation of knowledge. For it admits, I think, a | 
direct apprehension by the intellect, as it forms the universal concept of an 
object, ‘this isa cherry’. But it does not admit a direct mental apprehension, 
an intuition at that earlier stage when we are aware of the cherry without | 
abstracting its ‘cherryness’ from the concrete object experienced here and | 
now, and thus forming the concept of a cherry. Yet the higher intellectual | 
operation presupposes the inferior. If direct mental apprehension is to be | 
possible at any stage it must be present from the outset and form part of | 
what is so often erroneously regarded as pure sensation, namely sense | 
perception.” 

This extract from the chapter ““Modes of Knowledge’’ may give some 
indication of the penetrating thought of this valuable book. The thesis 


1 Catholic Thought and Modern Psychology. By W.P. Witcutt, LL.B. (Burns Oates. 45. 6d.) | 
2 The Balance of Truth, By E. 1. Watkin. (Hollis & Carter, Ltd. 9s. net.) 
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prima, |, of the whole, as the title indicates, is the necessity of preserving the golden 
experi- |, mean: that truth is to be found “in medio et culmine”, as Fr. Garigou- 
Lagrange so often reminds us. In his first chapter Mr. Watkin shows into 
10dern | What strange aberrations partial thinking leads us. 
ve and f, The first part of the book is thus devoted to an analysis of knowledge, 
cularly | and contains much stimulating thought, often expressed in epigrammatic 
ung as} statements. “To demand infallibility on pain of denying certainty is a 
t they} common error.” “I do regard collision with a wall as a satisfactory theo- 
1ought | tetical refutation (of idealism); for it is an immediate and self-evident 
ary of | apprehension of the being of a material object.” 
heory, In the chapter on “‘Dialectical Ideal-Realism’’ Mr. Watkin looks forward 
Jung’s } to the gradual improvement in our wisdom by the cultivation and syn- 
‘egards thesis of the partial truths embedded in the dialectical idealism of Hegel 


writes; | and the dialectical materialism of Marx; both of which held out false hopes, 
yntents | and hopes which are now seen to be illusory through their culmination in 
possi- | two equally abhorrent state despotisms. In subsequent chapters the ideas 


ucture, | ¢atlier expressed as to the nature of knowledge and the conditions of its 
which | development and correction are worked out both in the sphere of the 
ion or | telations of men with one another and that of their relations to God; where 
author | itis shown that the Relations of the Blessed Trinity are mirrored in creatures, 
innate | nd particularly in the Christian soul. 

lligible | This is a book which brings both pleasure and profit to the reader; 
rmbols | and especially perhaps to those whom Mr. Watkin calls “‘dead scholastics”, 
we ate | Who simply repeat the dicta of St. Thomas. 


1 sensu f R. P. Purtiires. 
dictum i 

in the 

saaaad LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS 


ae i years before the war, at one of the meetings of the selection 

committee of the Guild of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen, in prepara- 
found F tion for an exhibition, a group of crib figures was received with a chorus of 
of the J approval and passed without discussion. This was the work of Miss Vera 


ink of | Hubbard. Other figures of hers have been shown at subsequent exhibitions 
an 4} and have always attracted much admiring attention. Her cribs ate refresh- 
— ingly original, in a style quite new to this country, and in striking contrast 
ension, | with the stereotyped, mass-produced plaster sets imported from France and 
oo Belgium which, from limitation of choice and want of better, have been 
le mee if installed in so many of our churches. We have tolerated these, have grown 
aie to like them and to overlook their cheap sentimentalism, by reason of their 
— . » long association with the joyous season. 
as Miss Hubbard’s figures are small, the tallest not being more than eigh- 
y sens¢ ) ‘teen inches, but a glance reveals to an appreciative eye that her methods 
would lose rather than gain, would fail, in fact, if greater effects were 
ahead attempted. This well-judged proportion contributes to their charm and 


relates them to the lovely little miniatures which are the glory of illuminated 
4s.6d) | mediaeval manuscripts. As to the medium: the faces and hands and feet are 
delicately modelled in a hard plaster and painted in natural colours. There 
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is well-marked individuality:.the figures are never repeated in the sense 
that two of the same person are alike; there is remarkable variety of charac- 
terization. The clothing is made up of real fabric, and the artist’s inven- 
tiveness seems to be inexhaustible. Any old scraps of material are pressed 
into service, and oddments of silk, wool, serge, cotton, lace, casement cloth, 
are turned into fascinating garments appropriate to the different characters 
of the scene and arranged in happy colour schemes and graceful folds. 
Beads, fragments of metal and gilded wood, pieces of cheap jewellery 
become regal robes and resplendent trappings for the Magi. But it must 
not be imagined that Miss Hubbard’s works are toys: they have all those 
qualities which reveal the personal touch of the artist and make the supreme 
distinction between what is art and what is the product of the machine. 
Moreover, and this is often the case with great art, they appear to be very 
simple and easy to do, the sort of things that attract imitators; but anyone 
who tried imitation would soon find that it is not so easy unless one happens 
to have a streak of genius. 


These crib figures are too good to be displayed in the customary caverns 
of ill-disguised brown paper: to obtain the best effect they require a setting 
after the style of those attractive little models of stage scenery which from } 
time to time are exhibited in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Ken- 
sington. As a point of special interest it may be mentioned that Miss 
Hubbard has often made the Crib for Brompton Oratory, and that quite a 
number of churches and convent chapels are now the happy possessors of | 
full sets. 


War-time difficulties in obtaining the peculiarly hard plaster that she | 
uses has led the artist into another direction equally pleasing and original. | 
She has turned her attention to making Stations of the Cross in much the 
same style, and a full series has been erected in the little temporary church, | 
served from Downside, in the village of Norton St. Philip. In these also 
there is beauty of a miniature quality, as distinct from mere prettiness, and 
the secret of it lies in the admirably judged proportions. The pictures are 
executed on discs or roundels of plywood about eight or nine inches in 
diameter. The faces and other parts of the body are painted in the ordinary | 
way on stout canvas and then cut out and firmly stuck, in the flat, to the | 
plywood foundation. The garments and draperies, as in the crib figures, | 
are composed of real fabric; but so gracefully are they arranged that at first 
sight they might easily be taken for modelling in low relief. The cross, 
which also is painted in black on canvas, is used with striking effect so 
that it gives strength to the whole composition. The roundels are covered | 
with protective glass and attached to the wooden crosses, the Stations in | 
the proper sense of the term, at the point where the two beams intersect. 
The general effect is one of charm and grace, and the same time highly | 
devotional. 

Miss Hubbard has no commercial interest in her works and her charges 
are trivial compared with their value: whatever little profits come to her 
are devoted to a foreign missionary apostolate in which she is interested, 
and for this purpose also with the good will of the Oratory Fathers an 
exhibition was held in their hall a few years before the war. 


By an interesting turn of events, in which we should like to see hopeful | 
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signs of a revival of liturgical art with the return of peace, several well- 
known Catholic artists who have managed to struggle on without shutting 
up their studios, are now as busy as ever. A great authority on stained 
glass, some of whose best work can be seen in the abbey church at Ample- 
forth, has been commissioned to produce a large and costly window for an 
Anglican church in the Midlands, which is being presented by the officers 
and men of an American Army unit as a gesture of gratitude for the friendly 
treatment which they received during their stay in the district. Another 
distinguished artist, Mr. John Trinick, whose last and perhaps best achieve- 
ment, finished just before the war, was the window for the restored chapel 
in charge of the Benedictines at Salmestone Grange, near Margate, is 
struggling, during his brief intervals from designing for war production, 
to finish a window for a fine church in the N.W. district of the West- 
minster Diocese. 

Stained glass has recently been the subject of a discussion in a Catholic 
weekly arising from a correspondent’s complaint of its darkening effect in 
churches. A coloured window should not and need not keep out the 
light. In fact with all first-class masters in the art it is a principle that the 
primary purpose of any window is to light up an interior. There ifs no 
denying that the glass in many churches is much too heavy, and this is 
commonly so in those built in the Victorian period. Gothic revivalists, 
groping amid the ruins of what was practically a lost art, were often misled 
by romantic sentiments and the erroneous conclusions of misguided 
archaeologists. They persuaded themselves that in order to recapture the 
truly mediaeval atmosphere they must introduce the “‘dim religious light’’. 
It was imagined also that the more ancient the glass the more worthy it 
was of imitation: thus it often happened that the heavy, richly coloured 
glass of the twelfth century, such as the oldest in Canterbury Cathedral, 
was copied for the glazing of small churches designed in the style of two 
or three centuries later. It is understood now, and Mr. Lewis F. Day has 
called attention to this in his excellent book, Stained Glass, that towards 
the end of the thirteenth century glass grew lighter, and that the tendency 
thenceforward was towards brighter colour so that in later Gothic windows 
the intensity of tone has diminished to a silvery brightness. Another 
explanation of Victorian darkness in stained-glass windows is the senti- 
mental belief that the’ ideal of the artist is to produce paintings in glass. 
The book-illustration windows of Burne-Jones exemplify this, as also those 
outrageous translations into coloured glass of the masterpieces of Fra 
Angelico. ; 

The besetting sin of Catholic church decorators has been the almost 
superstitious notion that German stained glass was the best in quality and 
the most economical in price. Our churches have been filled with poorly 
designed and mawkishly coloured adaptations from the innumerable stock 
patterns of the Munich workshops. We have improved in recent years. 
We have begun to realize that a stained-glass window is not Fes a piece of 
furniture that can be purchased ready-made from a manufacturer, but a 
work of art which requires the individual attention of a skilled artist. 
Only an artist thoroughly conversant with the art is qualified to advise as 








Victoria and Albert Museum Handbooks, p. 19. 
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to the right kind of glass for a particular church, and to design a suitable 
window; even architects have committed grave errors. The stained-glass 
artist knows exactly how to estimate the atmospheric and lighting con- 
ditions. A church which owing to defects of construction and awkward- 
ness of site is already dim does not need stained glass. To erect a costly 
window in a position facing a blank wall or a clump of trees so that its 
beauties are deadened and the obscurity of the building increased, is just 
wasteful folly: and quite a number of such windows were erected as 
memorials after the last war. At the hands of a skilled artist the diffi- 
culties of meagre lighting can be solved more or less satisfactorily by design- 
ing in what is technically known as open treatment. It is gratifying to 
recall that in our own times Catholics are well represented amongst the 
artists devoted to this honourable art which by long tradition and associa- 
tion is supremely ecclesiastical. 

A writer in Art Notes has raised an old cry by asking why we do not 
paint pictures on the walls of our churches. There are several charming 
arguments in favour, but a host of hard, practical ones against. In this 
direction also the archaeological distemper is apt to break out. We ate 
often told of the glorious blaze of colour that illuminated the mediaeval 
churches. But is not this another example of the romantic dreams of 
merry-Englandism? Wall-painting, especially when gold was lavishly 
used, has always been enormously expensive, and only cathedrals, abbeys 
and great churches with ample revenues could rise to it. It was‘a luxury 
far beyond the reach of the simple town or country parish church. The 
church at Pickering, Yorks, is usually cited as the standard example of a 
complete scheme of mediaeval wall-painting; but it is hardly likely that 
there were many parish churches so thoroughly decorated. Professor 
Tristram has recovered a number of scattered examples of single pictures—a 


Madonna here, a St. Christopher there—and these most likely represent as | 


much as the average parish church could afford. The ordinary practice 
was to cover the walls with limewash. More than ten years ago Mr. A. R. 
Powys complained of the ignorant enthusiasm of restorers, “‘. . . people 
with small knowledge of the subject are seldom content unless they strip 
the plaster and limewash and show the stonework naked”’.1 Like stained 
glass, to be worthy of its purpose wall-painting must be good; cheap 


amateurish paintings are only disfiguring; worse still, and a great waste of | 


money, ate the stencillings of commercial decorators. The conclusive 
answer to those who ask why we do not adorn our walls with paintings is 
simply that most priests are experiencing difficulty enough in finding 
money sufficient to keep their churches in decent repair, without indulging 
in a luxury which is lavishly expensive and quite unnecessary. Wall- 
painting might serve very well where there is a surplus of funds or where 
a prosperous and generous artist is willing to do the work as an act of 
devotion. ‘The recent move towards, brightening the walls of out 
churches by giving them throughout a coat of monochrome, preferably 
broken white, is in fact a sane revival. The following excerpt from one of 
those highly instructive reports issued by the Central Council for the 
Care of Churches (C. of E.) is very much to the point: ‘““There are many 


1 The English Parish Church, p. 88. 
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churches . . . of notoriously small architectural merit, but in every case 
the Committee endeavours to do all that can be done to emphasize any 
merit or interest that exists and to secure as far as possible an effect of 
light and spaciousness. There is many a Victorian church which is by 
no means devoid of architectural merit in spite of its dinginess, its heavy 
glass, and its darkened walls. Nothing enlivens bad glass or shows up 
colour decoration so much as a white background, not to speak of the 
saving of artificial light during a large part of the year.’”! 

Plenty of light and plenty of wall are the primary conditions for effec- 
tive wall-painting; then also, of course, a skilled artist who thoroughly 
understands the technique. There is no sense in splashing colour indis- 
criminately all over a church, and many of our churches suffer not from 
the lack of colour but from the wrong colouring badly applied. In the 
course of a lecture on his designs for the decoration of the interior of his 
cathedral at Liverpool, given a few years before his death, the late Sir 
Edwin Lutyens startled many by plainly stating that all the necessary colour 
would be supplied by the liturgy. What a thought-provoking doctrine! 


J. P. REDMOND. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BENEDICTION SERVERS 
If no male server is obtainable, may a religious enter the sanctuary 


during Benediction in order to assist the priest with the thurible and the 
humeral veil? (O.) 


REPLY 


The due observance of this rite requires male servers, and also, except 
during Corpus Christi octave, the Ordinary’s permission, which could be 
refused if servers are not available. Usually, and with the Ordinary’s tacit 
approval, the rite is permitted in convent chapels without male servers. On 
analogy with canon 813, §z, and from many Roman decisions, the existing 
tule is deduced that women may not enter the sanctuary during any liturgical 
function, with the possible exception of the bride at a nuptial Mass. 


1 Fourth Report, p. 61. 
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Mass STIPENDS 








If the Mass offering has bzen stolen from the priest who accepted it, may 
the obligation be discharged when saying a second Mass on Sunday? 

When exactly was the amount of the usual Mass offering fixed in this 
country? (Dubius) 








REPLY 


Canon 829: Licet sine culpa illius qui onere celebrandi gravatur, Mis- 
sarum eleemosynae iam perceptae perierint, obligatio non cessat. 

Canon 824, §2: Quoties autem pluries in die celcbrat, si unam Missam ex 
titulo iustitiae applicet, sacerdos, praeterquam in die Nativitatis Domini, pro 
alia eleemosynam recipere nequit, excepta aliqua retributione ex titulo 
extrinseco. 

Canon 831, §1: Ordinarii loci est manualem Missarum stipem in sua 
dioecesi definire per decretum. . . 

§2: Ubi desit Ordinarii decretum, servetur consuetudo dioecesis. 

(i) It was taught before the Code that the obligation ceased if the Mass 
offering was lost through no fault of the priest, and this may still be held with 
regard to foundation Masses when the capital has disappeared through no 
fault of the trustee. As regards the manual Mass offering it is now quite 
clear from canon 829 that the obligation is not extinguished, and the only 
certain remedy for getting the obligation removed is to seek condonation 
either from the Holy See or from the donor of the offering. 

In answering a similar question, 1942, X XII, p. 328, we gave the opinion 
that, notwithstanding canon 829, the priest whose ‘‘Holy Souls Box”’ in the 
church had been rifled could get the masses said at a reduced stipend, which 
is normally forbidden by canon 840, §1, or could discharge the obligations 
when duplicating, which is normally forbidden by canon 824,§z. The only 
manualist known to us who gives support to this view is Wouters, Theol. 
Moralis 1933, I, §224: ‘“‘Potest tamen qui eleemosynam v.g. amisit, curare, 
ut alius pro minore stipendio Missam celebret.”’ He does not, indeed, deal 
expressly with canon 824, §2, but the reasons of equity which lead him to 
disregard, in this case, the law of canon 840, §1, seem to apply equally to 
disregarding the law of canon 824, §2. For the reason behind all these 
regulations about stipends is to prohibit negotiations and practices by which 
a priest, in applying or disposing of Mass offerings, might grow richer: in the 
case we are discussing he is not enriched at all, and the solution we favour, 
though by no means certain, seems to be probable and reasonable, namely, 
that the obligation may be discharged when duplicating. 

(ii) The earliest reference we can find to the amount in this country of a 
Mass offering is in the Monita et Statuta, signed by the four Vicars Apostolic, 
4 May, 1838, in which, after referring to a “Synod” held by the bishops in 
that year, it is stated on page 5: ‘‘Aequum quidem nobis videtur, omnibus 
perpensis, et statuimus, “quinque solidos pro stipendio Missae accipi posse, 
habita ratione praesentis pretii rerum ad vitam victumque necessarium’.” 
We can find no reference to the subject in the decrees of the Westminster 
Provincial Councils, but diocesan synods held since have frequently sanc- 
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tioned this sum, which appears originally to have been fixed by custom. 
Cf. Liverpool (1934), n. 116; Lancaster (1935), n. 91; Middlesbrough 


(1933), M. 112. 


CANON 1045—OMNIA PARATA 


A canonical cause is required for.a dispensation from any marriage 
impediment. In the circumstances of canon 1045 may one hold that 
“omnia parata etc.,” alone suffices as a canonical cause? (L.) 


REPLY 


S.C. Prop. Fide, 9 May, 1877: “‘. . > .facile quis intelligit, tanto graviorem 
causam requiri, quanto gravius est impedimentum. Idcirco opportunum 
visum est in praesenti Instructione paucis perstringere praecipuas illas 
causas . . . opere pretium erit imprimis animadvertere, unam .aliquando 
causam seorsim acceptam insufficientem esse, sed alteri adiunctam sufhi- 
cientem existimari....” There follows in this document the sixteen 
causes which all the manuals give as “‘canonical”. But from the use of the 
word “‘praecipuas”, and from the general tenor of the instruction, it is 
evident that the list is not absolutely complete. A second list of causes was 
published by the Dataria in 1901 (A.S.S., xxxiv, p. 34) of which some extend 
or modify the list of 1877; others are not in the former list and used to be 
included under the general formula “ex certis et rationabilibus causis”. In 
n. 8 of this second list published in 1901 stands: ‘‘si omnia iam parata sunt ad 
nuptias”’. 

There results from this double list a certain confusion in the use of the 
term “‘canonical cause’. Some call the first list alone “‘canonical’’ and the 
second “‘uncanonical” (Gasparri, De Matrim.,n. 31); others regard the causes 
in both lists as “‘canonical’’ (De Smet, De Matrim., n. 826); others think that 
some in the second list are to be called “‘canonical”’ othcrs ‘‘non-canonical”’ 
(Cappello, De Matrim., n. 268.2). Our view is that if the cause is just and 
reasonable, and the Holy See is accustomed to grant dispensations when 
such cause exists, it should be called “‘canonical”’ even though it does not 
appear in the first list. Cf. S.Romanae Rotae Decisiones, 1926, xviii, p. 167. 

It seems clear to us, therefore, that “‘omnia parata etc.,” is a canonical 
cause, though this does not mean that it suffices for dispensing any impedi- 
ment. Canon 84, §1: “‘A lege ecclesiastica ne dispensetur sine iusta et 
rationabili causa, habita ratione gravitatis legis a qua dispensatur; alias 
dispensatio ab inferioxe data illicita et invalida est.” The third degree of 
“crime”, for example, is rarely dispensed and requires the gravest cause, 
which ‘‘omnia parata etc.,” taken by itself is not. The dispensing authority, 
however, is presumed to know for what reasons the Holy See is accustomed 
to dispense from certain impediments, and it may be held, as a general rule, 
that the invalidity of a dispensation on the score of an insufficient cause will 
only arise when the cause alleged in a petition is false. 

This intricate point does not strictly come within the above question. 
Let us assume that the impediment which is being dispensed under canon 
1045 is a minor impediment (canons 1042, 1054). “‘Ommnia parata ete.,” 
alone certainly suffices as a cause for dispensation, It could properly be 
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used when applying to an Ordinary for a dispensation to be granted, either [ 
from his own Quinquennial Faculties, or from canon 81, or from canon § 
1045,§1. Cf. THE CLERGy REVIEW, 1943, XXIII, p. 80, for a recent Roman 
decision on these two canons. If there is no time for recourse to the 
Ordinary, this cause could certainly be accepted by a priest using the dis- f 
pensing powers of canon 1045, §3; in his case “‘omnia parata etc.,”’ is not only 
the canonical cause but also a necessary condition for the valid use of his 
dispensing powers. 


































SABBATINE PRIVILEGE 


What is the Sabbatine Privilege and the conditions for possessing it? 
(E. W.) 


REPLY 






Breviarium Romanum, 16 July, lectio vi: . . . .filios in scapularis societa- 
tem relatos, qui abstinentiam modicam precesque paucas eis praescriptas | 
frequentarunt, ac pro sui status ratione castitatem coluerunt, materno plane | 
affectu, dum igne purgatorii expiantur, solari ac in coelestem patriam obtentu 
suo quantocius pie creditur efferre (Beatissima Virgo). 

S. Romana et Univ. Inquisitio, 20 January, 1613: Patribus Carmelitanis [ 
permittitur praedicare quod populus Christianus possit pie credere de 
adiutorio animarum fratrum et confratrum sodalitatis B.V.M. de monte 
Carmelo, videlicet beatissimam Virginem animas fratrum et confratrum in 
charitate decedentium, qui in vita habitum gestaverint et castitatem pro suo 
statu coluerint, officiumque parvum recitaverint, vel, si recitare nesciant, 
Ecclesiae jejunia observaverint et feria quarta et sabbato a carnibus abstinu- | 
erint . . . suis intercessionibus continuis piisque suffragiis et meritis ac | 
speciali protectione post eorum transitum, praecipue in die sabbati, qui dies | 
ab Ecclesia eidem b2atissimae Virgini dicatus est, adjuturam. 

(i) The decree, 20 January, 1613, was re-issued in 1908, and is quoted in 
the official Roman manual of the Confraternity, together with various 
approvals of the privilege by earlier Popes, including that of John XXII, 
who is generally considered to have been the first to sanction belief in the 
privilege. It does not, however, mention the Bull of John XXII, 3 March, 
1322, generally considered apocryphal, which contains certain statements 
difficult to explain. In the form now current, the pious belief or reliance on 
this privilege offers no difficulty. It is not an indulgence, in the proper 
meaning of the word as defined in canon 911, though some of the docu- 
ments loosely refer to it as such; the conditions are, in fact, more onerous 
than those attached to any indulgence. 

(ii) These conditions are: (a) to be invested with the scapular of Our 
Lady of Mt. Carmel, and throughout one’s life to wear it, or to carry instead 
a medal specially blessed for this purpose (S. Off., 16 December, 1910); (b) to 
preserve the virtue of chastity according to one’s state, which includes, of 
course, the lawful use of marriage; (c) if able to read, to recite daily the Little 
Office of Our Lady, a condition which is declared to be fulfilled (S.C. Ind., 
18 August, 1868) in reciting the canonical office by those bound thereto; 
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(@) if unable to read, the previous condition is replaced by observing, in 
accordance with local indults, the fasts of the common law, as in canons 
1250 seq. and by abstaining every Wednesday and Saturday except when 
Christmas falls on these days. (Ibid., 14 June, 1901.) 

The above conditions may not be commuted as in canon 935, since the 
privilege is not strictly speaking an indulgence. But all confessors may 
commute the abstinence (sbid., 14 June, 1901), and the other conditions may 
be commuted by those who have obtained the faculty. 

Cfr. Collationes Brugenses, 1901, p. 540 and 1929, p. 369; Ami du Clergé, 
1939, p. 156; Schrevel-Legrand, Florilegium, p. 322; Beringer, Indulgences, 
Il, p. 244. 


OrRATIO IMPERATA “SPRO RE GRAVY’ 


Would not a prayer of this kind have to be said even when there are 
already four prayers prescribed by the rubrics? The reply given 1944, 
XXIV, p. 377, is incomplete. (D.) 


REPLY 


Addit. et Var. VI, 4: .... Si tamen, jubente Ordinario huiusmodi 
Collectae fuerint dicendae pro re gravi, omittuntur tantum in Vigiliis 
Nativitatis et Pentecostes, in Dominica Palmarum, et in omnibus duplicbus I 
Classis. 

Both the question and the reply on this subject, 1944, XXIV, p. 377, deal 
with the “‘oratio Imperata” not qualified by the words “‘pro re gravi’’, and this 
should have been explicitly stated since the rules differ when the prayer is 
ordered “‘pro re gravi’. The rubric quoted above, after giving the list 
of exceptions when the ordinary “‘oratio imperata” is not said, including 
occasions when there are already four prayers in the Mass, continues (57 
tamen, etc.) with a shorter list of occasions when even the prayer “‘pro re 
gravi’ is omitted. Unlike the ordinary “‘oratio imperata”’ the one “pro re 
gravi’’ may not be omitted solely because the Mass already has four prayers. 
The occasion could, therefore, arise if there are two “‘orationes imperatae”’, 
one “pro re gravi’’ and the other not, when the one has to be omitted. 


PLURAL CHURCHING 


If there are several mothers requiring this blessing may it be given once 
to all of them collectively? (F.) 


REPLY 


The Ritual does not provide a plural form for this rite, but it is agreed 
that the blessing may be given collectively: Dunne, The Ritual Explained 
(1940), p. 148; Fortescue-O’Connell, Ceremonies of the Roman Rite (1943), 
p. 398; O’Kane, Rubrics of the Roman Ritual (1938), p. 271. It would be 
convenient to have a plural form printed, or directions given on the same 
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lines as the current Ritual provides for the administration of plural Extreme | 
Unction, Tit. v, cap. i, n. 22; but the appropriate procedure may easily be | 
deduced from the directions given in other rites. 
The forms will have to be changed to the plural: e.g. “Ingredimini in 
templum Dei. . . . Salvas fac ancillas tuas.” Each one will be provided | 
with a candle, and the ceremony of introducing them into the church with 
the extremity of the stole will be as directed for the same rite in plural | 
Baptism, Tit. ii, cap. ii, n. 10. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


(i) SACRA CONGREGATIO 
DE DISCIPLINA SACRAMENTORUM 


EPISTULA 


Ad Ordinarios de Custodia et protectione Sanctissimae Eucharistiae Adversus \ 
Bellicos Incursus (A.A.S., XXxV, 1943, Pp. 282). 
Quam longe lateque immoderatus bellicus furor per universum paene | 

orbem saeviat atque omnia pessumdet, adhibitis tormentis bellicis omne 

genus, tum aériis tum maritimis tum terrestribus, nemo est qui non videat. 

A tam dira armorum direptione, proh dolor, immunia non sunt ipsa | 
quoque sacra Dei templa, quae sacrosanctum Christi Corpus sub eu- 
charisticis Speciebus delitescens asservant. 

Ad quamlibet irreverentiam, quantum fieri poterit, a Sanctissima | 
Eucharistia arcendam, sacra haec Congregatio Ordinariorum (can. 198, | 
§t) mentem convertere studet ad perquirenda media accommodatiora: 
quamvis non ignoret nonnullos Excthos Praesules laudabiliter ad rem 
idoneas normas suis parochis ecclesiarumque rectoribus iam suppeditasse. 

Quaedam idcirco hisce litteris visum est concinnare, quae Ordinariis [ 
atque presbyteris Sanctissimae Eucharistiae custodibus inserviant ad tam 
grave, quo adstringuntur, munus explendum. 

1. Apprime sacerdotes missalis rubricam, De def. in cel. Miss. oce., X, | 
n. 2, prae oculis habeant, si incursionis nuncio percelluntur dum sacra | 
peragunt Mysteria, quae inter alia praescribit: “‘Si sacerdote celebrante . . . 
timeatur incursus hostium vel alluvionis vel ruina loci ubi celebratur, ante 
consecrationem dimittatur Missa, post consecrationem vero sacerdos 
accelerare poterit sumptionem Sacramenti, omissis omnibus aliis.” 

2. Prudenti Ordinarii iudicio, spectato hostilium offensionum incum- 
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bente periculo, potestas committitur suspendendi ad tempus, donec scilicet 
periculum ipsum perseveret, facultates asservandi Sanctissimam Eucharis- 
tiam in ecclesiis, quae tamen paroeciales aut praecellentes in loco non 
sint; et in ofatoriis semipublicis, idest cappellis communitatum, 
seminariorum, nosocomiorum etc., ubi sacerdos aut diaconus praesto non 
sit, qui sacras Species in tuto collocare possit tempore incursionum; necnon 
praesertim in oratoriis domesticis. 

3. In communitatibus tamen per sacerdotes aut moniales moderatis, 
quae de more semipublicum habent oratorium, si contingat quod specialis 
locus sit deputatus ut refugium, quod vocant, contra bellicas insidias com- 
munitati exclusive reservatus, qui locus sit aptus et decens, ibi pro oratorio 
asservari poterit etiam habitualiter Sanctissima Eucharistia, aptato altari 
convenienter ornato cum ciborio conopeo contecto, cum lampade electrica 
diu noctuque collucescente, ibique communitatis membris licebit sueta 
pietatis exercitia explere. Quoties autem Missa in oratorio litetur ad com- 
modum praebendum sacrae Communionis suscipiendae, consecrentur 
dumtaxat particulae necessariae. 

4. Ita pariter, in urbibus praefatis incursibus magis expositis, si ecclesia 


.cryptam aut sacellum subterraneum habeat, aut facile ibi aptari possit, quod 


contra hostiles iniurias securitatem praeseferat, ibi Sanctissima Eucharistia 
potest continenter asservari in altari cum tabernaculo recondito in loco 
tutiore, servatis quae n. 3 diximus; et si ibi facilis pateat accessus ac suppetat 
loci capacitas, integrum sit fidelibus sacris functionibus interesse. 

5. Canone 1269, §3, casui prospicitur in quo “‘gravi aliqua suadente 
causa ab Ordinario loci probata, non est vetitum Sanctissimam Eucha- 
ristiam nocturno tempore extra altare . . . in loco tutiore et decenti... 
asservari . . .”’ Hoc iuris prasescriptum iam expendimus in Instructione 
“De Sanctissima Eucharista sedulo custodienda’” diei 26 maii 1938 ad 5:1 ubi 
tali asservationis modo magis consuli dicebatur securitati Sanctissimae 
Eucharistiae praesertim adversus fures: at ho¢ valere etiam in bellicis 
offensionibus evidens est, et quidem etiam diurno tempore, si necesse 
sit. 

Hic locus tutior potest esse etiam specialis aliquis recessus, subter 
ecclesiam aut sactarium vel in paroeciali domo, potissimum si sacrae 
Species includantur in quadam arca ferrea, artificum iudicio construenda 
ut ab igne, umore aliaque offensione protegatur, imis ecclesiae muris aut 
intimo marmoreo columnae stylobati inserenda, servatis, quantum fieri 
poterit, legibus liturgicis atque citata Instructione. 

6. Aliquando praestabit, uti iam innuimus n. 3, tot dumtaxat singulis 
diebus consecrari hostias quot sufficiant fidelibus sacra Dape sese refecturis, 
consumptis iis quae forte inde superfuerint, praeter eas quae viatico aut 
communioni infirmis ministrandis reserventur, et hae suadetur ut collocen- 
tur non in ordinaria pyxide, sed in theca quadam ex solido metallo confecta, 
omnino obstructa, decenti iuxta morem, facilius recondenda et transferenda. 

Sacerdos vero, qui prope ecclesiam incolit, incufsionis tempore prae- 
fatam thecam cum sacris Particulis ita reservatis arripiat et in locum tutum 
deferat. 

7. Valde autem expediet ut parochus edoceat aliquos fideles, prudentia 


1 Acta “4. Sedis, vol. xxx, p. 98'seqq.; THE CLERGY REVIEW, 1938, XV, p. 172. 
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ac pietate praestantes—in primis sodales confraternitatis Sanctissimi Sacta- [ 
menti, cuius praecipue est curam Sanctissimae Eucharistiae exhibere et | 
cultum promovere—in extrema necessitate, nempe si parochus aut sacerdos | 
in loco desit et periculum profanationis Sanctissimae Eucharistiae immineat, 

Sacras Species in loco tuto ponere aut forte deperditas quam diligentissime } 


requirere et colligere. 


8. Hae, quas recensuimus, quaedam dumtaxat sunt normae ad enun- f 
ciatum finem attingendum; his vero quominus aliae addantur, quae inspectis J 


locorum peculiaribus adiunctis magis idoneae reperiantur, nihil vetat; 


imo enixe Ordinarios adhortamur ut, si efficaciora comperiant media, } 


iisdem utantur. 


Gratum equidem foret huic sacrae Congregationi suo tempore ea | 
omnia agnoscere quae Ordinarii moliti fuerint ad tuendam Sanctissimam 


Eucharistiam adversus bellicos incursus. 
Ssfhus Dominus Noster Pius Divina Providentia Papa XII, in Audientia 
Excmo Secretario huius S. Congregationis die 14 septembris 1943 concessa, 


praefatam epistulam, ab EE. PP. in Plenariis Conventibus maturo ac | 


diligenti examini iam subiectam, approbare dignatus est ac publici iuris 


fieri iussit in Commentario Officiali Acta Apostolicae Sedis et exsecutioni | 


illico demandari; cum derogationibus necessariis et opportunis. 
Datum Romae, ex aedibus Sacrae Congregationis de disciplina Sacra- 
mentorum, die 15 mensis Septembris anni 1943. 


D. Card. Jorio, Praefectus. 


ad 1, cf. Fr. H. Davis, S.J., THE CLERGY REVIEW, 1939, xvii, p. 456. | 


(ii) SACRA PAENITENTIARIA APOSTULICA 
(OFFICIUM DE INDULGENTIIS) 


Indulgentiae Conceduntur piam Invocationem Recitantibus (A.A.S., xxxv, 1943, 
EEE a a 
Ssmus D. N. Pius divina Providentia Pp. XII, in Audientia infra scripto 
Cardinali Paenitentiario Maiori die 17 Iulii 1943 concessa, benigne elargirti 
dignatus est ut christifideles omnes, qui invocationem ‘‘Domine, salva nos, 
perimus’’ (Matth., VIII, 25), quavis lingua reddita (v. g. “Signore, salvaci, 
ci perdiamo”’, “Seigneur, sauvez-nous, nous périssons”, ““Lord, save us: 


be 


| 


we perish’’, ‘‘Rette uns, o Herr, wir gehen zugrunde’’) pia mente recitaverint, 


infra relatas Indulgentias consequi valeant: I. Partialem, quingentorum dierum, 
saltem corde contrito lucrandam; II. Plenariam, suetis conditionibus ac- 
quirendam, si quotidie per integrum mensem invocatio pie repetita fuerit. 
Praesenti in perpetuum valituro absque ulla Apostolicarum Litterarum 
in forma brevi expeditione et contrariis quibuslibet non obstantibus. 
Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sacrae Paenitentiariae, die 18 Augusti 
1943. 
N. Card. CaNaut, Paenitentiarius Maior. 
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cra- | et 

ae (iii) SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
dos 

eat, | DECRETUM 

ime 


| De usu Salivae in Administratione Baptismi (A.A.S., xxxvi, 1944, p. 28). 
un: Quanta cura ac vigilantia Catholica Ecclesia ritus et caeremonias in 
ctis | sactosancto Missae sacrificio ac Sacramentorum administratione, apostolicis 
tat; | ttaditionibus sanctorumque Patrum decretis constituta, observare studuerit, 
dia, | compertum est e constanti sollicitudine qua liturgicos libros ediderit, et 
ubique fideliter servandos constituerit. Ipsa insuper sacra Tridentina 
ea | Synodus (Sess. VII, cap. XIII) de his ritibus decrevit in haec verba: “Si quis 
1am | dixerit receptos et approbatos Ecclesiae Catholicae ritus in solemni Sacra- 
méntorum administratione adhiberi consuetos, aut contemni, aut sine 
ntig | peccato a ministris pro libito omitti, aut in novos alios per quemcumque 
ssa, | ecclesiarum pastorem mutari posse, anathema sit.’”” Haec autem minime 
ac | Officiunt quominus, ubicumque gravis ratio suadeat, ritus aut caeremoniae a 
aris |, COMpetenti auctoritate mutari possint, ne fideles a Sacramentorum suscep- 
tione alienentur. Quum vero plures Sacrorum Antistites, sacerdotes et 
missionales notum fecerint quandoque in administratione Baptismi tam 
parvulorum quam adultorum contagionis adesse periculum aures naresque 
baptizandorum saliva oris sui tangendo, Sacra Rituum Congregatio, de 
mandato Sanctissimi Domini Nostri Pii Papae XII, rubricam Ritualis 
} Romani Tit. IT, cap. II, n. 13 ita reformandam decrevit: ‘‘Postea sacerdos 
pollice accipit de saliva oris sui (quod omittitur quotiescumque rationabilis 
adest causa munditiei tuendae aut periculum morbi contrahendi vel propa- 


gandi) et tangit aures et nares infantis . . .”’ et in futuris eiusdem Ritualis 
Romani editionibus inserendam mandavit. Quibuscumque contrariis non 
obstantibus. 


Die 14 Ianuarii 1944. 


Epo 


% C. Card. Satorti, Ep. Praen., Praefectus. 


(iv) SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
43, 
| De Sacris Oleis Anno MCMXLIII Confectis (A.A.S., xxxvi, 1944, p. 60). 
pto | Cum in tanta rerum publicarum perturbatione, variis de causis, pluribus 
git! | in locis olivarum oleum ad Sacrum Chrisma, Catechumenorum atque 


10s, | Infirmorum Oleum conficiendum, congrua quantitate vix haberi possit, 
acl, | Sacra Rituum Congregatio huic difficultati, meliori quo fieri potest modo, 
us: § occurrere volens, statuit, ut in dioecesibus, ubi novum oleum debita quan- 
int, | titate comparari nequeat, confectis de more ab Episcopis Feria V in Coena 
um, Domini, iuxta Pontificale Romanum inter Missarum solemnia Sacris Oleis, 
ac- | vetus Chrisma et Catechumenorum atque Infirmorum Oleum non com- 
‘it. buratur, sed Sacri Ministri eodem usque ad consummationem uti pergant, 
um | quo exhausto, nova Sacra Olea adhibeant. Praesens autem indultum hoc 
_ | dumtaxat anno valiturum declarat. 
ust Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 
Die 28 Ianuarii 1944. 


% C. Card. Satorri, Ep. Praen., Praefectus. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Belief and Reason. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. Pp. 96. (Burns Oates. Price 
5s. net.) 


Fr. D’arcy’s view of the nature of Christian faith was set forth by him in 
detail some years ago in The' Nature of Belief, and this must still be held to 
represent his mature conclusions on the subject. The present book con- 
tains, in addition to six broadcast talks on Belief and Reason, a number of | 
relevant essays filling many gaps which the limitations of the microphone } 
had imposed upon the speaker. The six chapters which reproduce the | 
broadcast talks will doubtless prove the most useful and interesting to the 
general reader; their object is not so much to explain the nature of faith 
as to clear the ground, to remove the prejudices which prevent many from } 
examining the claims of the Christian religion. Fr. D’Arcy begins by 
establishing that, contrary to a widely held misconception, it is possible for f 
beliefs to be reasonable, and then goes on to maintain that Christianity | 
satisfies all the tests of rationality, concluding with a plea that the critics | 
of Christianity should make some attempt to understand what they are | 
attacking. Special point is given to this plea in the second Appendix, where 
the writer deals devastatingly with Mr. Martin Kingsley’s claim that he | 
finds the doctrines of Christianity incredible. Theologically, however, 
perhaps the most valuable part of the book is the first Appendix, containing 

a treatment of the relation between philosopay and theology which is to be | 
recommended to all students of this difficult subject. The doctrine of 
development has rarely been so well stated: “‘If the Gospel is just a story 
which came to an end in the first century, and if Christ failed in His promise | 
to be with us all days, then truly the continuing effort of the Church to state | 
the truths of the Gospel becomes more and more desperate the further we | 
are removed from the time of the original happenings and placed more and [ 
more at the mercy of clever theories of what might have happened 

But if the work of Christ was not a passing episode, if His life continues | 
until the end of time and His mind and His will are expressed in a new body, 
as the vine lives in its branches, then each generation is brought into touch 
with divine truth, and the formulas in which it is expressed are identical 
with the words first spoken in Palestine and afterwards in all parts of the 
world.” 

The letter entitled ““The Scientist’s Difficulties”, with which the book 
concludes, is also full of theological interest because it is here that Fr. D’Arcy 
explains more clearly than anywhere else in the book his own view of the f 
act of faith. The author’s preference is for what many theologians still 
regard as the revolutionary opinion of the late Pére Rousselot, who attempted 
to resolve the notorious difficulty of relating a naturally apprehended motive 
of credibility to a supernatural act of faith by the simple process of identi- 
fying them, or at least by including the one within the other. According 
to this view it is only by the light of faith itself that a motive of credibility 
can be truly appreciated and show its real significance; the perception of 
the credibility of revealed truth is thus simultaneous with, and even caused 
by, belief in that revealed truth—in much the same way as the act of perfect 
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contrition is at once a disposition to justifying grace and the outcome of it. 


' It is obvious that such an opinion must have important consequences both 


in apologetics and in theology, and both apologists and theologians have 
reacted, and are still reacting to the challenge. The whole question of the 
relation (and the distinction) between the natural and the supernatural is 
at stake; and it may be found that this explanation of the act of faith must 
stand or fall with the Rousselot’s famous thesis (in L’Intellectualisme de Saint 
Thomas), that the human intellect is to be defined, not in terms of its power 
to know the true, but in terms of its (obediential) power to see God face 


G. D. S. 


Thy Kingdom Come. By the Rev. Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. (Burns Oates. 
95.) 
Fr. KELLY has written a very impressive book, full of carefully pondered 
theology. In his Introduction he acknowledges his debt to the late Fr. 
Kearney, whose writings on the spiritual life have become so femiliar. 
The debt is there ; but Fr. Kelly’s treatment is much more attractive than 
Fr. Kearney’s, who had a rather dry-as-dust style ahd lacked imaginative 
fervour. Fr. Kelly writes well and with sufficient imagination and emotion 
to make even the stiffest theology a pleasure to read. 
The book is an expanded commentary on the famous saying of St. 
Augustine: ““Two loves have built two kingdoms: love of self, even to the 


| point of contempt of God, the Kingdom of this world; love of God, 


even to the point of contempt of self, the Kingdom of Heaven.” Fr. Kelly 
uses the conflict of these two kingdoms to expound the synthesis of the 
principles and practices of the spiritual life. There is the kingdom of 
this world, whose prince is Satan. There is the kingdom of God, which 
by the Incarnation has become the kingdom of Christ. The struggle of 
men against God and of the devils against God is an effort to assert them- 


throne Himself; and we attain glory and perfection in submitting ourselves 
to Him. Basing his doctrine on these principles, Fr. Kelly explains very 
fully the nature and evolution of each kingdom, the character of man, 
of Satan, of God and of Christ. But since he aims at positive teaching, 
the greater part of his work is devoted to Christ the King and His king- 


tudes in the Sermon on the Mount; to the prayer of the kingdom, the 
Our Father; to Christ’s and our conquest of the kingdom by the Cross; 
to.the government of the kingdom by the Holy Ghost; to its glory and its 
peace; and to Mary, its Queen. 

A most excellent book, which every priest would do well to possess. 


7. C 


The Adolescent and the Convert. By John P. Murphy, D.D., Ph.D. Wrappers. 
Pp. 54. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 1s. 6d.) ; 

THESE two essays are connected in so far as they explain an experienced 

parish priest’s method of dealing with adolescent Catholics and with con- 

vetts respectively. Since, however, most priests will agree that it is far 
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more important to hold what we already have, we make no: comments [ 
upon the second essay beyond saying that it equals the first in the clearness | 
of its expression, and in the wisdom of its conclusions. The value of both 
is not commensurate with their modest size. 

The author’s plea is that “‘arrested development”’ rather than ‘‘leakage” 
is the term to use when examining the reason why so many children, trained 
in Catholic schools, fail to continue loyal to their Catholic faith. They | 
are cast, at the most critical period of their lives, into a world which 
holds dogmatic religion to be of no particular value or significance, because | 
it seems to have no relationship to practical life. It is this adverse influence | 
of public opinion upon the immature minds of our boys and girls which 
ultimately leads, in many cases, to loss of faith. 

The remedy is for the priest to take steps in order that, along with their 
spontaneous development as citizens, their spontaneity as Catholics shall | 
also develop, and the means or motives to this end must be spiritual and 
supernatural. . All the subsidiary aids provided for the young in any sizeable 
parish, apologetics, study circles, clubs and the rest, may have a useful 
purpose, but the essential thing is, somehow or other, to establish sympa- 
thetically in their minds the necessity of-a devotional life based on the 
fulness of Catholic doctrine. The writer finds that this can best be attained 
by a weekly meeting in the Church, about 6 p.m. on the early-closing .day 
in the district, attendance at which can be secured only by the personal 
efforts of the priest; for the priest who loves the people in Christ is always | 
singulis compassione proximus, prae cunctis contemplatione suspensus. : 

Everyone who studies this essay will, we think, agree that Dr. Murphy | 
is absolutely right, both in his analysis of the problem and in the remedy | 
he proposes, but probably not all will agree that the adverse environment 
in which Catholic children find themselves when leaving school is some- 
thing, as it were, peculiar to this country. It is, we imagine, the same | 
everywhere, except in those happy places where the Catholic faith is deeply | i 
rooted, and has not to struggle for existence against a bewildering variety : 
of other faiths which are hostile to it. : 


E. J. M. 


The Catholic Schools of England and Wales. By H. O. Evennett. Current J 
Problems Series, 22. Pp. 141. (C.U.P. 35. 64.) 


Ir is not easy to do justice in a short review to a book which comprises 
within some 140 pages not only a masterly statement of the case for Catholic 
education, but also a summary (but sufficient) account of Catholic elementary 
schools and their heroic struggle for existence, as well as a brief history of 
the chief secondary schools, both day and boarding, a most interesting f 
chapter on the distinctive characteristics of Catholic schools, and a con- | 
cluding survey of the grave issues involved in their survival. I can perhaps [ 
best indicate the wide range of subjects upon which Mr. Evennett has valuable 
things to say, by reproducing some of the jottings I have made in the course 
of reading. Here they are: History of the Education Acts—the Dual System 
—probable effects of the Butler Act upon Catholic elementary schools— 
decline of non-Catholic denominational schools—maintenance problems 
of Catholic secondary schools—advantages and dangers of accepting public 
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aid—the new Act and secondary schools—the future of independent Catholic 
schools (“‘It is on the flow of vocations to the priesthood and to the religious 
Orders of both men and women that the future of all forms of Catholic 
secondary education in England ultimately depends” (p. 79))—the speci- 
fically religious character of Catholic secondary schools—the function and 


| status of the laymaster—the problem of providing trained teaching staff 
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from the ranks of the clergy—non-Catholic children in Catholic schools— 
Catholics and the national universities—“certificate” programmes of study 
and their effect on Catholic education—seculars and regulars in the work of 
education—“foreign”’ religious Orders—organization of Catholic secondary 
schools: the headmaster system, the house system, the prefect system—the 
part played by games—advantages and dangers of assimilation to Public 
Schools. 

Let me conclude by quoting an important passage from the last chapter 
of this invaluable little treatise: 


Education is itself a social service. But it differs from other social services, such as in- 
surance, health or pensions, in that it is one in which underlying moral issues are nearer 
the surface, and in which, consequently, the whole question of the State’s moral and 
religious competence is soonest raised. A uniform system of publicly controlled education, 
teaching a form of religion dissociated from any form of religious organization and deter- 
mined by a political technique applied under the aegis of secular agencies can rightly be 
regarded as cither a cause or an effect of the Totalitarian State, the most powerful safeguard 
against which is the maintenance of variety, diversity and independence of schooling. 


A book which every Catholic ought to possess; also a book which, 
fortunately, will come into the hands of many non-Catholics as well. 


G: Bh & 


The Beginning of Goodness. By Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. Pp. 88. 
(Burns Oates. 35. 6d.) 


Tue danger of an “‘uninstructed faith” so frequently spoken of by the 
late Cardinal Bourne has today almost disappeared. Catholic boys and 
gitls in this country leave school with a well-grounded knowledge of what 
the Church teaches regarding faith and morals; but although our young 
people understand their religion in principle and practice, they often fail 
to apply it in everyday life. Dom Columba Cary-Elwes here insists upon 
this application. No one can read his firmly written little work without 
realizing how fully the author has grasped the necessity of bringing to bear 
in a practical manner the religious teaching of early years. 

After speaking of Fundamentals of the Will of God and of Prayer, the 
author gives an essentially constructive chapter on Some Virtues and Vices 
in the World. He speaks plainly, but with becoming dignity of language, 
about drink, marriage, modesty, lust, and other commonly talked of matters 
that should not be omitted from a work such as he has here produced. His 
way of tackling these subjects is all that one could desire, and it is particu- 
larly suitable for those who have recently left school, and’ who therefore 
find themselves suddenly faced with widespread discussion ‘ upon themes 
that they have hitherto heard only rarely spoken of. Anyone charged 
with the care of youth will unreservedly recommend this admirable little 
book which slips so easily into pocket or handbag. . 
1 L. T. H. 
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Liturgy and Personality. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. Pp. 218. (Long. 
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mans. 125. 6d.) ma 
THis eminent German theologian, now living in the United States, haf 
written a study of the liturgy which bears comparison with that of Guardinif 
for penetrating thought. It is, in fact, a theological book which many whof 2° 
are not theologians may find a little difficult to understand. tor 
The author, perhaps wisely, declines to give us a definition of what is 
meant by “‘Liturgy”’, and is content to assume that it includes the Mass, th} °° 
Divine Office, and the administration of sacraments and sacramentals,— P4 
according to the rites which have been traditional in the Church for many o 
centuries. Probably the best chapter to take, as illustrating the writer's In 
meaning and purpose, is that on the spirit of reverence in the liturgy, in fo 
which he shows the necessity of reverence in our approach to God, liturgy be 
or no liturgy, and then demonstrates how admirably this spirit is preserved! 
and encouraged in liturgical rites and prayers. One who engages in these 
rites habitually has his personality almost unconsciously trained in reverence;)} 4 
and so it is with all the other points selected and examined. | i 
If the author had written after the publication of the recent Encyclical} 
Mystici Corporis, it is possible that he would have been a little more guarded 
in his statement that what distinguishes the liturgy from other forms of f A 
prayer and devotion is that the liturgical worshipper takes part in the} ¢ 
prayer of the Head, and through Him also of the Mystical Body of Christ.f 
But, even as it stands, his words are capable, of course, of a sense perfectly}, 
in accord with the papal teaching. The last page recalls the famous saying); 
of Pius X, “‘Pray the Mass’’, which has become amongst those engaged] + 
in spreading the liturgical movement almost a papal definition. Unhappily) , 





he gives us no indication of where and when the Pope said these words, | 
but we still live in hopes of finding out. E 
It is an excellent study. Those already enthusiastic about the liturgy) 
will become, after reading it, more enthusiastic still; and those who are not | 
enthusiastic should read it in order to be cured of their apathy. 











Jesuits Under Fire. By Thomas F. Ryan, S.J. Pp. 188. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne. tos. 6d.) 


OnE has often wondered, in reading a war correspondent’s account of } 
fighting, why the inhabitants of the territory are disregarded almost en- 
tirely, as if it were simply their business to get out of the way of the opposing 
forces. For one corner of the world, at least, we have in this book a very 
vivid account by an eye-witness of the sufferings undergone by the people 
in a colony which has suddenly become a battlefield. The twenty-seven 
Jesuits who were on the spot shared all the griefs of the people and heroically 
assisted them by providing billets, food, transport and first-aid. ; 
But Fr. Ryan’s book has a still wider and more vital interest. We all 
remember, from our theological studies, the principle that one is bound to 
risk one’s own bodily life to assist a neighbour who is in extreme spiritual 
necessity; it is a principle which is demonstrably true but which is very } 
seldom applied in practice, since usually there is some other method of 
relieving this extreme necessity short of risking one’s own life. In times of | 
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war, however, the principle is likely to come into play anywhere. On 
many pages of this book we may read how the sacraments were adminis- 
tered in circumstances of mortal peril, and we may note how this work 
was done simply as a matter of course, as part of the priestly office in dis- 
pensing God’s mysteries to men. It is an inspiring record, and does offer cause 
for admiration and gratitude, amidst so much which is sad and revolting. 

The book is well written and, notwithstanding its grim character, is 
not without humour. When, for example, Fr. Gallagher, as recorded on 
page 65, triumphantly produced an Irish passport and claimed the rights 
of a neutral, he was met with the bland and smiling assurance: “England, 
Ireland, Scotland all one piece.” This is what many of us devoutly long 
for, but as a statement of the present constitutional and political relations 
between the first two countries it is inadequate. 

E. J. M. 


My Rosary Book. By the Dominican Sisters. Pp. 44. (Macmillan. 2s.) 


| Having a Guardian Angel and For the Smallest Person. By Cecily Hallack. 
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Illustrated by Ida Bohatta-Morpurgo. Pp. 32 each volume. (Burns 
Oates. 25. 6d. each volume.) 


Any handbook which helps a child to pray is a positive contribution 
to the cause of Catholic education; and here we are given by the Dominican 
Sisters something that immediately finds its place among the everyday 
useful things for children. That it should be concerned with the Rosary 
is not surprising: St. Dominic’s daughters may be relied upon to keep alive 
the tradition that he gave us the Rosary in its present form, whatever 
disputes as to its origin remain for discussion by the historians. 

A brightly coloured picture illustrates each of the fifteen Mysteries, 
and a page of quill-written type gives a few ideas for meditation whilst 
saying the beads. The artist has not taken much trouble with her men’s 
faces; but one need not be pernickety over Pharisees and Roman soldiers. 
And some of the words are difficult. Apart from these two points the 
booklet is uniformly excellent. It will certainly please all children who use 
it, and what is of more importance it will achieve the object of the Sisters 
in producing it, namely, to help the little ones to say their Rosary with 
understanding and devotion. 

Having a Guardian Angel and For the Smallest Person are for the youngest 
of all readers. The letterpress and the prayers are exactly what one would 
expect from the lovely mind of the late Cecily Hallack: simple, direct and 
delightfully phrased. The illustrations are obviously the work of a gifted 
artist who understands the kind of picture that a child can read, and read 
aloud, even before he knows his letters. 

Controversies, like most things in life, come in recurring cycles; and 
it has recently been the turn of the “Babies in Church” series. Your child- 
in-arms is usually of less trouble than your three-year-old, who is best kept 
quiet with something to eat or something to hold. Miss Hallack’s two 
little books will be held, and held on to tenaciously, by any child who 
has reached the fidgety age. “Parish Priests will be well advised to lay in a 
stock of such aids to peace and quietness! 

L.. FT... 
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Scouting, Religion and the Churches. 


(Imperial Headquarters, Boy Scouts 
Association. Price 9d.) 


THE Boy Scouts Association is to be congratulated on the issue of a very fine 
booklet dealing with the religious aspect of Scouting. 

The Catholic “‘position” is wisely described in a long extract from a 
sermon by Cardinal Bourne at the Arrowe Park Jamboree. Much of the 
text is not applicable to Catholic Scouters or Groups, and this is obviously 
appreciated by the writer who says that “‘the needs of Church of England, 
Free Church and non-Church Groups are mainly considered”. Nevertheless 
the booklet is not without value for Catholic Scouters, especially lay 
Scouters. B.P.’s own explanation of the religious basis of Scouting is given 
in full. There is a chapter on “‘example and atmosphere” which will 
encourage lay Scouters to realize the religious and educational value of theiz 


work. There are also several useful ‘‘hints” throughout the text—including 
a very tactful one on “‘partnership’”—which might be read to the advantage 
of many Catholic Groups by priests and Scouters, 

The strict observance of the rules regarding religious services and 
parades is rightly insisted upon and Scouters in ‘‘open’’ Groups are reminded 
of their obligation to encourage their Scouts to attend the churches to which 
they belong. The value of the booklet from our point of view would have 
been considerably increased by a short explanation of our reasons for not 
taking part in non-Catholic prayers, as distinct from services, and we should 
have liked to see the vexed question of prayers at District and County 
meetings dealt with in an authoritative way. We rather doubt the accuracy 


of the statement that the Church Group which limits itself to boys of its own 


church is not the general rule, while the encouragement given to the con- 


trary practice seems to be against the spirit, if not the letter, of the accepted 
religious policy of the Movement. 


As a general statement of this policy the booklet is recommended to all 
those who are interested in the oldest of all the youth organizations. 


J. F. 
EDITORIAL NOTE 
MISSA DE D. N. J. C. SUMMO ET AETERNO SACERDOTE 
As it does not appear to be generally known that » ‘”’t of this 


Mass is available, we are asked to remind our readers _ tu ‘c it may be 
obtained of Burns Oates and Washbourne Ltd. Price 10... 
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